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The United States 


ommercial Compan 


Its Organization, Operations, and Objectives 


Written Expressly for Foreign Commerce Weekly 


By Leo T. Crowey, Administrator, Foreign Economic Administration 


HE GREAT MAJORITY of the stra- 
tegic and critical raw materials, 
commodities and foodstuffs purchased by 
the United States Government abroad 
are now handled by a single Government 
corporation—the U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany—acting in its capacity as the agent 
of the Foreign Economic Administration. 
The only important exceptions are rub- 
ber and petroleum products which are 
purchased by other agencies, a few indi- 
vidual foreign procurement projects 
which had been carried close to comple- 
tion by domestic agencies before the FEA 
was given the complete responsibility for 
Government procurement abroad, and 
the procurement of foodstuffs in Canada 
and the Caribbean because they are so 
intimately connected with food opera- 
tions in continental United States. 

A description of the present operations 
of the U. S. Commercial Company, there- 
fore, is a description of virtually all the 
activities of the FEA which involve the 
procurement and development of strate- 
gic commodities abroad. 


Early Activities 


The history of the U. S. Commercial 
Company, however, goes back to a time 
in which its functions were narrower in 
scope. The USCC was established in the 
spring of 1942 as a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Its function in this early period, carried 
out under the direction of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, consisted primarily 
of the preclusive purchasing of commodi- 
ties in neutral countries to keep them 
from reaching the enemy. 

When the history of the war can 
finally be written and these activities can 
be appraised, it will be apparent that a 
number of the more critical shortages of 
the Axis in raw materials, required for 
the production of munitions and other 
vital war materials, have been success- 
fully promoted by this buying. Because 
of the obviously secret nature of these 
activities, the general public knew very 
little about the USCC during the period 
in which preclusive purchasing consti- 
tuted its most important job. 

The early activities of the Company 
encompassed a number of other func- 





tions directly related to economic war- 
fare. They included: the purchase in 
the United States of trade goods for re- 
sale in the islands of the South Pacific 
to stimulate food production and other- 
wise to aid our armed forces; service as 
agent for the U. S. and British war ship- 
ping agencies in the disposal of incom- 
ing ballast cargo; and the development 
of fresh-fish and vegetable production 
for the use of the Armed Services in the 
Pacific. 

The purchase and shipment of trade 
goods, like the production program in 
the South Pacific, was undertaken at the 
request of the Armed Services. The 
Army and Navy needed the help of the 
large native population in those islands 
used as bases. To encourage the natives 
to carry out construction work, road 
building, and other essential work, it was 
necessary to supply stronger incentives 
than simply payment in U. S. currency. 
The selection of goods, which would ap- 
peal to the native populations, but 
which would use the minimum of ship- 
ping space, became the problem of the 
USCC 


Effect of Reorganization 


During the summer and fall of 1943, 
the entire machinery of the Government 
for carrying out its economic activities 
abroad was reorganized. This was ac- 
complished by two Executive orders— 
one dated July 15, 1943, and the other 
dated September 25, 1943. The first 
established the Office of Economic War- 
fare to replace the Board of Economic 
Warfare and transferred to its direct 
control most of the Government cor- 
porations which were then doing an ex- 
clusively foreign business, as well as the 
foreign activities of other corporations 
which were engaged in both foreign and 
domestic purchasing. The latter in- 
cluded the foreign activities of Metals 
Reserve Company and Defense Supplies 
Corporation, which were then handling 
the bulk of the Government’s purchases 
of strategic raw materials both abroad 
and at home. 

The September order created the For- 
eign Economic Administration. That 
order consolidated into FEA the Office 


of Economic Warfare, the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation, that part 
of the Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
ordination of the State Department 
dealing with foreign economic opera- 
tions, together with the foreign activi- 
ties of the one remaining corporation 
still doing both foreign and domestic 
purchasing—the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The USCC, being a Government corpo- 
ration which had dealt entirely in mat- 
ters directly related to foreign economic 
activities, came completely under the 
control of the FEA as a result of execu- 
tive orders, and consequently was the 
logical corporation for the FEA to use in 
carrying out some of its foreign activities. 
On January 1, 1944, the USCC was 
merged into the structure of the FEA. 
A new USCC Board of Directors was 
elected, consisting principally of execu- 
tives of the FEA. In its day-to-day op- 
erations, the necessary corporate activity 
of the USCC is now directed by an execu- 
tive committee consisting of the Admin- 
istrator of the FEA, a representative of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and five officers of the FEA. 


Emphasis Shifts 


With the assumption by the USCC of 
the foreign activities formerly carried on 
through other Government corporations, 
the emphasis in its operations has shifted 
from preclusive buying to the procure- 
ment and importation of strategic raw 
materials, commodities, and foodstuffs 
for our own war production and war 
economy. Operating under general rec- 
ommendations from the War Production 
Board and the War Food Administration, 
the USCC, as agent of the FEA, pur- 
chases the portion of the needed stra- 


-tegic raw materials, commodities, and 


foodstuffs which for any reason cannot 
be obtained and imported by private 
business. 

In general, these are the commodities 
in which so great an expansion of foreign 
production was required that private im- 
porters could not take unaided the finan- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Mexico’s Timberland 
Awaits Development 


FRANK AND OBJECTIVE DIS- 
CUSSION of the forest resources 
of Mexico, as well as their eventual de- 
velopment, is not only timely, but is 
fully justified by the interest which the 
U. S. lumber industry is currently show- 
ing in the forest wealth of our next-door 
neighbor to the south. The role which 
Mexico will play in world lumber trade 
during the next few decades depends 
largely on the recognition and under- 
standing of certain basic factors affect- 
ing the industry in that country. 

It is more the object of this article to 
appraise these basic factors than to dwell 
upon Mexico’s timber reserves, which 
have been amply described in numerous 
articles and publications. There is no 
doubt that Mexico still possesses exten- 
Sive timber resources which await de- 
velopment. However, raw-material re- 
serves are not in themselves a source of 
wealth, but become so only when man’s 
ingenuity has developed ways and means 
to make them available for use in the 
competitive economy. 

The geographic position of Mexico 
must be accorded first consideration in 
an appraisal of the country’s lumber re- 
sources. Mexico occupies a favored lo- 
cation. It has direct overland commu- 
nication with the United States; the four 
most important points of direct rail con- 
nection are (1) Nogales, (2) El Paso, (3) 
Eagle Pass, and (4) Laredo. Not only is 
Mexico in a favorable trade position in 
relation to the United States—it forms, 
together with the republics of Central 
America, the connecting link between the 
two Americas, lying well within the orbit 
of inter-American shipping lanes. 
Water-borne trade can be readily car- 
ried on with any port of the Americas, 
on either the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

Moreover, Mexico’s central position 
affords it certain advantages in world 
economy. Its accessibiilty by water fa- 
vors the eventual development of foreign 
trade to an unusual degree. However, 
geographic position is only one of many 
factors which determine a region’s eco- 
nomic activity. Climate and topography, 
besides the occurrence and extent of 
valuable resources, are important natural 
factors which condition the population 
pattern and through it determine the 
character and level of economic activity. 

Mexico comprises some 767,200 square 


Nore.—This article is a summarization of 
a much longer report of the same title re- 
cently prepared for publication by the Lum- 
ber Unit. Copies of the detailed report may 
be obtained on request. 


By J. L. Murcer and T. P. Deuser, 
Lumber Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


miles of land, lying entirely within the 
subtropical-climate region. It gains in 
width from about 120 miles across the 
Tehuantepec Isthmus to approximately 
1,600 miles along its northern border. 
Mexico is large enough to support a pop- 
ulation of roughly 19,500,000 people, 
whose economic activities are materially 
contributing to the international war 
economy. A glance at a topographic 
map conveys an impression of great ir- 
regularity and a varying pattern, form- 
ing valleys and steep mountain chains, 
interior plateaus, and coastal plains. 
While the rough topography is generally 
blamed for the relatively low industrial 
development of Mexico, this drawback 
nevertheless involves certain advantages. 
Since topography governs the climate, it 
is evident that, without mountains, Mex- 
ico’s plant life would be extremely limited 
in variety. Furthermore, natural ob- 
stacles have retarded the construction of 
an adequate transportation system and, 
consequently, have prevented over-ex- 
ploitation of the country’s natural re- 
sources. 
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But once the problem of inaccessibility 
is overcome, Mexico will be in an enviable 
position with regard to international] 
trade. Its central location and its com- 
pactness will make it possible to export to 
any oversea market a great variety of 
products, irrespective of their bulkiness— 
which factor applies especially to lumber, 
Because of climatic variations, Mexico 
produces the entire range of tree 
species—tropical hardwood, temperate 
hardwood, and coniferous wood. 

Moreover, as a result of the ruggedness 
of the terrain, making vast areas inac- 
cessible, the country still possesses ample 
reserves of virgin timber. These remote 
forest regions will be thrown open for 
development, once adequate means of 
transportation are established. Such val- 
uable timber reserves, if placed under 
scientific forest management, will pro- 
vide a perpetual source of income. 


Mexico's Forest Resources 


Estimates of Mexico’s standing timber 
vary greatly, from about 53,000,000,000 
to around 97,000,000,000 board feet. It is 
the consensus of opinion that the coun- 
try has about 50,000,000 acres in poten- 
tial commercial forests and that the for- 
est cover is in general light. 







Sawmill in State of Chiapas, Mexico. Note typical use of circular saw. Sawyer stands at 


left foreground. 


Log is too large to be cut by conventional methods. 
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Perhaps the best way to get an over-all 
picture of Mexico’s forests is to examine 
the classification of the major forest types 
established in 1937 by José C. Martinez. 
Recognizing elevation as the ruling fac- 
tor, he based the areal distribution of the 
major forest zones on altitude. Under 
this classification five major forest zones 
are established as follows: * 

Sea level to about 200 feet: Coastal tropical 
forests—sea-grape, mangrove, palm, etc. 

200 feet to about 3,000 feet: Tropical hard- 
wood forests—mahogany, cedar, prima vera, 
ceiba, walnut, zapote, conacaste, lignum vitae, 
chicle, gum, etc. 

3,000 feet to about 8,000 feet: Temperate 
hardwood forests—oak, alder, ash, walnut, 
liquidambar, laurel, sycamore, etc. 

8,000 feet to upper tree limit: Softwood 
forests—pine, juniper, fir, oak, cypress, etc. 

Arid and semiarid desert forest: Northern 
half of central plateau—guayule, candelella. 


The lines of demarcation, separating 
the zones, are, of course, transitional in 
character; no hard-and-fast rule can be 
applied. 

The hardwoods, both tropical and tem- 
perate, have, in relation to the conifers, 
a ratio of about 3 to 2. The timber 
volume has been variously appraised at 
3,500 to 4,000 board feet per acre for the 
softwoods, and at about 8,000 board feet 
for the hardwoods. Another feature to 
be considered is the extreme irregularity 
of the forest composition, especially the 
tropical hardwoods. Intermingling of 
tree species is very pronounced; further- 
more, in areas of rapid growth, trees of 
any and all age groups may be found in 
the same locality. 

But unless the factor of accessibility 
is taken fully into account, an academic 
classification of raw materials is of little 
practical value. Easy logging in Mexico 
is a thing of the past. Accessibility and 
nearness to domestic markets has been 
responsible for the almost complete dis- 
appearance of forest areas in the im- 
mediate vicinity of population centers 
in the interior. Likewise, accessibility 
and nearness to the sea and to export 
centers have brought about the virtual 
extinction of the commercially valuable 
tropical hardwood species over large 
areas by highly selective logging methods. 
In order to appraise the relative merits 
of each of the listed forest zones, each 
region must be examined separately and 
fitted into Mexico’s total economy. 

The woods of the coastal tropical belt 
and those of the semiarid regions of the 
interior are of little commercial value. 
Of immediate interest to the lumber in- 
dustry are the areas of the tropical hard- 
woods, the temperate hardwoods, and the 
conifers. There is little doubt that siz- 
able stands of virgin timber, located in 
the more remote and less accessible sec- 
tions of each region, await the develop- 
ment of adequate means of transporta- 
tion, proper logging methods, and the 
application of progressive forest man- 
agement for their exploitation. The fol- 
lowing table’ covers an over-all picture 
of the timber acreage of each zone: 





*Record and Mell, Timbers of Tropical 
America. 


*Zon and Sparhawk, Forest Resources of 
the World. 
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TEMPERATE HARDWOOD ZONE 
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Forest Zones of Mexico. ° 


(1) Mangrove, palm. 


(2) Mahogany, mountain mahogany, ceiba, chicle, 
cedar (Cedrela) and many other tropical species. 
(3) Oak, copal (Elaphrium), pinon pine, senna, alder, 


arbutus, 


(4) Agave, cactus, mesquite. 


(5) Pine, white cedar, cypress, fir. 


i 


Reproduction of map published in Boletin del Departa- 


mento Forestal y de Caza y Pesca, No. 8, 1937. 








Forest acreage 


Altitude in feet (in million 





acres) 
0-1,600 : , aaa 42.0 
1,600-3,300_ _. ; aye 10.6 
3,300-5,000_ sciaai J s 6.4 
5,000-6,500 (A 
6,500-8,000. . - 2.7 
8,000 plus 1.0 
Tropical Hardwoods 


The tropical hardwoods are found in 
the undulating lowlands near the coast, 
where rivers can be used for the trans- 
portation of logs to sawmills or to ports 
of export. Furthermore, railroad- and 
road-building costs in the lowlands are 
small compared with construction costs 


in the rugged, mountainous terrain,- 


where the softwood timber reserves are 
found. Another important factor justi- 
fying the construction of transportation 
facilities is the higher intrinsic value of 
the tropical hardwoods compared with 
that of the temperate hardwoods or the 
softwoods. These hardwood forests 
form. a belt, sweeping southward from 
about the latitude of Tampico in the 
State of Veracruz to the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. 

There the belt splits into two stream- 
like sections, one reaching across to the 
Pacific, the other continuing southward 
along the Gulf of Mexico, and into 
Guatemala, British Honduras, and the 
southern part of the State of Campeche. 
The ports of Tampico, Veracruz, Tux- 
pan, Frontera, and San Pedro are well- 


known export centers for mahogany, 
cedar, ceiba, primavera, zapote, and fus- 
tic, which are probably the most impor- 
tant species commercially among the 
great variety of tree types in the tropical 
forest belt. However, large areas have 
been so thoroughly logged that extinc- 
tion of these species in the more accessi- 
ble regions is practically complete. This 
fact necessitates the shifting of logging 
operations to more remote sections and, 
of course, increases operating costs. 

During recent years especially, the 
southern part of Campeche has assumed 
a leading position as a Supplier of ma- 
hogany, cedar, and logwood. The Hondo 
River, on the other side of the Yucatan 
Peninsula, which drains the southeastern 
section of Campeche and the northern 
part of Guatemala, is used extensively 
for floating logs. The port of Chetumal 
is a well-known center for the export of 
mahogany. San Pedro, at the mouth of 
the San Pedro River, of which the 
Usumacinta is a tributary, is another im- 
portant center. 

The Usumacinta River which drains 
the important forest regions of Tabasco, 
eastern Chiapas, and northwestern Gua- 
temala, has become a major traffic 
artery and provides a basic means of 
transportation for that section of 
Mexico. Campeche is the established ex- 
port center for logwood, known in the 
trade as “Campeche.” The Grijalva 
River is important because it taps the 
forest areas of northwestern Chiapas, 
where the logging of cedar has been pro- 
gressively developed. 
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The tropical hardwoods belt which 
sweeps across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec is noted for such species as prima- 
vera, conacaste, and chicle. Their ex- 
ploitation has progressed considerably 
in the western parts of Veracruz and 
Oaxaca, as well as in the eastern part 
of Chiapas. 

The Pacific side of the Isthmus is well 
known for its rubber trees, mahogany, 
chicle, cedar, logwood, and fustic. From 
there the tropical hardwood forest belt 
pushes northward along the coast until 
it reaches Topolobampo in the State of 
Sinaloa. Lignum vitae, mesquite, ever- 
green oak, primavera, cedar, and ma- 
hogany—the latter three especially in 
Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Chiapas—are the 
most important representatives of the 
western tropical forest belt. Salina Cruz, 
Acapulco, Manzanillo, San Blas, Mazat- 
lan, and Topolobampo are the Pacific 
ports from which commercially valuable 
woods are exported to industrial centers 
in North and South America and to the 
Far East. 


Temperate Hardwoods 


Mexico’s temperate hardwood forest 
belt has an altitudinal range of about 
3,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. The 
forest cover changes almost impercep- 
tibly as one emerges from the tropical 
hardwood forest and enters the temper- 
ate zone belt. Within this belt, although 
with less frequency, species of the trop- 
ical hardwood forest can be found up to 
altitudes of approximately 3,500 feet 
above sea level. On the other hand, 
pines start to make their appearance at 
altitudes as low as 3,800 feet. The for- 
est belt of the temperate hardwoods is 
in its climatic tree types irregular, be- 
cause of the nature of the transition 
zones which cut deeply into this belt— 
the tropical hardwoods from below, and 
the conifers from above. 

As a whole, the topography is much 
rougher, the valleys are deeper and nar- 
rower, and the mountains are steeper. 
The temperate hardwood forests are in 
general more remote and less accessible. 
Rivers are no longer large, broad streams 
which can be used for floating logs. 
The current is irregular and often vio- 
lent, especially in the upper reaches of 
the temperate hardwood forest region. 
Navigation or even the floating of logs 
is impossible. Railroads are almost non- 
existent, and the road net is scattered. 
The roads themselves are hardly more 
than passable wagon trails, which all but 
disappear during the rainy season. 

With rougher topography the estab- 
lishment of transportation systems be- 
comes costly. The building of railroads 
and roads entails not only larger initial 
investment, but also higher maintenance 
costs. Another important factor respon- 
sible for the relatively small development 
of this region is the low intrinsic value 
of the wood. 

The principal tree types of commercial 
value which make up the temperate 
hardwood forest belt are the deciduous 
oak, cherry, sycamore, ash, laurel, elm, 
and liquadambar. Forests in this belt 
contain more pure timber stands and are 
more consistent in their age composi- 
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tion than the tropical hardwood forests. 
However, little is known about the ex- 
tent and the timber volume of the tem- 
perate hardwood forests. As long as the 
forests provided sufficient fuel and con- 
struction material for local use, there 
was no need for a comprehensive survey. 
It is known, however, that Mexico has 
extensive temperate hardwood forests, 
but they are found in the more remote 
regions. 


Conifers 


It is necessary to look into exploitation 
possibilities in the softwood forest re- 
gion from a practical instead of a quan- 
titative view. It is generally conceded 
that one of the most important aspects 
of the economic value of lumber is “‘place 
value’’—that is, the laid-down cost per 
sales unit. This emphasis on place value 
is due to the bulkiness of lumber. 

Various estimates place the area of 
the coniferous forest belt of Mexico any- 
where from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres. 
This great discrepancy is due more to 
differences in methods of appraisal than 
to inaccurate observation, and to the 
choice of a demarcation line. However, 
the effects of elevation give weighted im- 
portance to the matter of place choice, 
since the value of timber generally moves 
in inverse ratio to elevation. As eleva- 
tion increases, the topography becomes 
generally rougher, placing an additional 
burden on the industry. Not only does 
it become necessary to haul lumber over 
greater distances to a shipping point or 
market and to bring supplies from far- 
ther afield for the maintenance of mill 
and crew, but the construction of trans- 
portation facilities becomes more costly. 

The backbone of Mexico’s softwood 
timber reserves is located on the Sierra 
Madre Occidental within the States of 
Chihuahua and Durango. A secondary 
source is found in the States of Guerrero, 
Oaxaca, Michoacan, and Jaliso along the 
Sierra Madre del Sur. The following 
table, taking into account eastern timber 
reserves along the Sierra Madre Oriental, 
represents perhaps a fair estimate of the 
timber reserves of Mexico’s coniferous 
forests by states (figures derived from 
U. S. consular reports) : 








es oe Estimated 
State Ay Ayre volume (1,000 
board feet) 

California, Baja 25.7 | 65, 190 
Coahuila___-- ; 206. 1 792, 517 
Chiapas -___--- 34.6 | 140, 338 
Chihuahua. 1, 238.7 | 2, 879, 574 
Federal District. ._- 9.9 | 19, 281 
Durango } 1, 380. 5 4, 860, 336 
Guanajuato | 17.3 37, 786 
Guerrero_. _ 22. 2 205, 633 
Hidalgo. _- | 35.3 150, 543 
Jalisco... ..__- 183.8 295, 719 
Mexico... 232.0 1, 008, 170 
Michoacan 400.8 1, 799, 000 
Morelos. 9.1 5, O85 
Nayarit. 43.2 25, 926 
Nuevo Leon 172.5 530, 416 
Oaxaca... __-_- 74.9 141, 785 
Puebla_____- 100.8 362, 568 
San Luis Potosi 65. 5 142, 033 
Sinaloa... ...-. 31.1 212, 625 
Sonora __. 62.8 | 169, 220 
Tamaulipas | 202. 6 | 269, 940 
Tlaxcala. _- 15.1 | 33, O89 
FS ree 260. 4 969, 440 
Zacatecas ____- eae 44.0 14, 867 





The pronounced roughness of the ter- 
rain in these regions greatly accentuates 
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inaccessibility and, through it, isolation, 
Transportation is not only primitive but 
very expensive and is mostly by pack anj- 
mal, a form of transportation which can. 
not be used successfully for logs and 
lumber. Even the lure of extensive 
stands of virgin timber has not been able 
to outweigh these disadvantages. Rough 
topography and unfavorable climate 
have prevented effective settlement and 
development of the regions involved, ac. 
counting for tremendous stands of virgin 
timber in the coniferous forest belt. 

The foremost requirement for making 
these reserves available for development 
is the establishment of adequate trans- 
portation. A primary net of railroads 
and roads, supplemented by a secondary 
net of feeder lines, is a prerequisite to 
the exploitation of these large areas of 
prime softwood forests. However, 
whether potential traffic originating in 
these areas would justify the high initig] 
building costs is problematical. 

Forest areas in Chihuahua and Dy- 
rango are reported as most promising 
for potential development. They lie on 
high elevations in the Sierra Madre Oc- 
cidental, along the slopes of the moun- 
tains and in the closed valleys of the 
regions, and are penetrated only by a 
few mountain trails. These regions are 
reported to contain large volumes of vir- 
gin pine, both yellow and white. Bot- 
anists have reported the occurrence of at 
least 26 different kinds of pine. Other 
species are juniper, cypress, and fir. 
However, pine predominates over any 
other species, accounting in large areas 
for as much as 80 percent of the standing 
timber volume. 

This coniferous belt along the Sierra 
Madre Occidental extends southward for 
about 800 miles from the southern border 
of Arizona through the States of Sonora, 
Chihuahua, and Durango until it reaches 
a junction point with the Sierra Madre 
del Sur in southern Mexico. It has been 
estimated that the average yield of lum- 
ber in this region amounts to about 3,000 
to 4,000 board feet per acre, varying ac- 
cording to the locality. 

The timber volume in the southern 
softwood region, running at high eleva- 
tions along the Sierra Madre del Sur 
through the States of Michoacan and 
Guerrero, is reported somewhat lower. 
Pines no longer predominate. Fir occa- 
sionally runs up to about 25 percent of 
the stands, and oak accounts for a sub- 
stantial portion of the forest composi- 
tion—as high as 50 percent in some 
places. However, inaccessibility and iso- 
lation, due to the topography, are as pro- 
nounced here as in the Sierra Madre 
Occidental in northern Mexico. 

The coniferous forest regions of east- 
ern Mexico, running northward at high 
elevations along the Sierra Madre Orien- 
tal through Puebla, Mexico, San Lis 
Potosi, and well into Nuevo Leon, are of 
minor importance, the timber volume per 
acre being reported not more than 1,000 
board feet. 

Justification for the investment of 
large sums in the development of Mex- 
ico’s coniferous timber regions must be 
appraised from the standpoint of é- 
pediency rather than future returns. 
Since the region is best suited to a per- 
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manent forest cover because of its to- 


pography and climate, the establishment . 


of a large-scale lumber industry offers 
perhaps some promise. The discovery 
of mineral resources within the region 
would enhance greatly the potentialities 
of these remote areas where large stands 
of virgin timber are found. 


Lumber Industry of Mexico 


Mexico’s lumber industry is character- 
ized by a lack of organization, and its 
development has followed no pattern. 
This fact accounts for the absence of 
comprehensive data or a complete enu- 
meration of sawmills. The following 
table is therefore at best fragmentary. 
It is not intended so much as a numerical 
tabulation of sawmills as it is to indicate 
the location of sawmill facilities by areas. 














Num- Num- 
State | State | 
| mills mills 
= ' — Wie ——- —— een 
Campeche. . | 5 || Nuevo Leon & 
Chiapas .. 3 || Oaxaca 3 
Chihuahua 23 || Puebla-.. : 9 
Coahuila... 3 || Sinaloa | 7 
Colima 7 || Sonora se 6 
Durango ¥ 35 | Tabasco... ad 4 
Federal District 6 | Tamaulipas 4 
Guerrero 3 || Veracruz... 24 
Jalisco. - 3 | Yucatan 5 
Mexico 1 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Commercial 


Intelligence List. 


Unfortunately, little information is 
currently available regarding the size and 
capacity of each unit, but it may be as- 
sumed that most of these mills are small 
and lack modern equipment. There are 
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doubtless a number of other mills too 
small to be included in this list. How- 
ever, their total production, which un- 
fortunately cannot be determined, may 
reach a substantial amount. It may be 
stated quite correctly that no basis ex- 
ists for an accurate estimate of Mexican 
lumber production. 

Available statistics would indicate that 
the annual lumber cut increased from 
about 200,000,000 board feet in 1907 to 
approximately 1,000,000,000 board feet in 
1913, and the present average annual cut 
probably remains near this figure. Do- 
mestic lumber production for 1928 has 
been estimated as follows: 


Board feet 

A. Softwood lumber production: 
TAS Tins wcccuocanem 300, 000, 000 
DEE GIR an nas woman nda 100, 000, 000 
TD edison neon eedetl 200, 000, 000 

B. Hardwood lumber production: 
NNT Tn ine ceaseless 25, 000, 000 
PR iidiicn pd nue eeaamien 150, 000, 000 


C. Unlisted sawmills, estimate... 25,000, 000 


The indifference of the industry to 
quality production and good seasoning 
practices is considered the most serious 


obstacle to the development of a lumber ~ 


industry commensurate with the forest 
stands of Mexico. 

The average sawmill may be visualized 
as steam-powered, equipped with circular 
saw, possibly a cut-off saw, and perhaps 
a home-made edger; it is usually consid- 
erably under-powered. Spare parts are 
imported mostly from the United States, 
and sawmills are often idle for want of 
repair parts. Reports show at least two 
sawmills employing band saws. How- 
ever, the ruggedness of the terrain seems 
to render the employment of bandsaws 
rare, since the establishment of mass log- 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Stand of pine and oak in forest in State of Michoacan, western Mexico, 
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ging facilities is usually considered un- 
warranted. Only two establishments re- 
port the operation of kiln drying plants. 


Lumber’s Economic Importance 


The economic importance of the lum- 
ber industry cannot be expressed in 
board feet and dollars alone. It provides 
employment and a livelihood for a large 
number of people. In that respect it is 
probably exceptional among the indus- 
tries. Lumber from its raw-material 
stage as standing timber to its ultimate 
consumption stage as flooring requires 
handling by many persons. In other 
words, the man-hour requirements to 
process 1,000 board feet of logs would be 
much higher in the lumber industry than, 
for example, in the paper industry where 
mechanization is possible to a larger de- 
degree. 

The lumber industry of the State of 
Chihuahua had a reported production of 
14,036,000 board feet in 1940 and pro- 
vided direct support for about 25,000 peo- 
ple. If this small regional development 
is considered in terms of a national scale, 
the true importance of Mexico’s lumber 
industry becomes evident. With further 
development, a still greater number can 
gain a livelihood from the forest wealth. 

Together with the woodworking and 
secondary forest-products industries, the 
lumber industry of Mexico ranks third in 
the country’s economy. In the Primer 
Censo Industrial de 1930, the Secretaria 
de Economia Nacional reports the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Number of establishments_______ 5, 411 
Invested capital__.....-.. pesos__ 16, 601, 244 
Number of workers........------ 16, 135 
Annual salaries and wages_pesos__ 8, 283, 549 
Value of raw materials______ do_. 8, 283, 549 
Value of finished goods_-_-_-_- do_. 24, 165, 673 


Since a large part of the population 
lives on the high plateaus, within the 
temperate climate belt, Mexico is a pro- 
lific wood consumer. Fuel-wood con- 
sumption is enormous, either direct or 
in the form of charcoal. The charcoal 
industry alone absorbs annually about 
1,000,000 pesos’ worth of wood. General 
carpentry and cabinetmaking takes a 
good portion of the annual cut. While 
the wood-carving industry does not con- 
sume tremendous quantities of wood, it 
is important because it provides employ- 
ment for a great number of people. To 
what extent the recently established 
plywood industry will increase its de- 
mand for wood cannot be estimated at 
present. However, the industry has 
definite possibilities, since Mexico im- 
ported large quantities of plywood be- 
fore the war. The manufacture of 
boxes, staves, shooks, handles for tools 
and brooms, and moldings are other 
gainful activities, which are carried on 
in small units but which in the aggre- 
_gate consume a substantial amount of 
wood. 

The secondary forest-product indus- 
tries, which produce rosin, rubber, 
chicle, tanning agents, and medicinals, 
represent still another utilization of 
Mexico’s forests, the effects of which are 
undoubtedly far-reaching. 

The lumber industry of Mexico has 
still ahead of it a long period of develop- 
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Tree-length logs at fresh-water storage, Mexico. 
and inspected prior to haul down to port. 


ment. Future progress may be harder 
than in the past, since international 
competition will be much greater, due 
to increased use of mechanization 
abroad. While the Mexican market 
prefers domestic lumber, there is a more 
definite demand for efficient milling and 
an improved product. The relative de- 
crease in place value of the timber, by 
reason of its location in more remote re- 
gions, must be compensated for by an in- 
crease in the market value of the finished 
lumber, resulting from the use of effi- 
cient, low-cost labor. The Mexican 
lumber industry must improve the qual- 
ity of its products in order to meet for- 
eign competition effectively. 


Lumber Usage 


The topography of Mexico did not lend 
itself to the establishment of an efficient 
net of communications and reduced ac- 
tive and wholesome interregiohal com- 
merce to a minimum. It also drove the 
population onto the interior plateaus in 
search of a better climate and shut off 
the domestic economy to a great extent 
from the outside world. 

As much as 85 percent of Mexico’s 
total area was under forest cover during 
the days of the Aztecs and the Mayas. 
Even as late as the last decades of Span- 
ish rule, the explorer Alexander von 
Humboldt estimated that about 40 to 50 
percent of the territory of “New Spain” 
was still in forests. 

The commerce in exotic woods from 
the tropical hardwood forest belt was of 
sufficient volume to suggest to the Span- 
ish viceroys the need for perpetuating 
the forests by the establishment of pro- 
gressive forest laws. With the libera- 
tion of Mexico from Spanish rule, these 
forest conservation laws fell into disuse, 
and the exploitation of timber reserves 
gathered increasing momentum. The 
real impetus, however, came with the 
establishment of the Mexican railroad 
system. Mining and commerce ex- 
panded at an unprecedented rate. The 
demand on the forests for fuel, lumber, 
crossties, and other items increased by 
leaps and bounds, and, since the rail- 
road lines traversed areas of virgin tim- 


Logs will be further cut, barked, measured, 


ber, exploitation was greatly facilitated. 

When the Mexican railroads substi- 
tuted coal for wood fuel, the subsequent 
reduction in demand was neutralized by 
an increased demand for crossties, con- 
struction lumber, and numerous other 
products. Even today, the railroad in- 
dustry is a heavy consumer of wood. The 
mining industry, with its demand for 
mine props and other construction lum- 
ber, is also an important user. 

An expansion of Mexico’s lumber mar- 
ket is feasible, provided the cost of pro- 
duction can be reduced sufficiently and 
the quality of the lumber improved to 
meet minimum structural requirements. 
These objectives can be attained by a re- 
duction in transportation costs and im- 
proved sawmill efficiency, both of which 
are not beyond the possibility of achieve- 
ment. 


Foreign Trade 


Mexico’s foreign trade in lumber dates 
back to colonial times. Exotic cabinet 
woods were exported to Europe long be- 
fore the country won its independence. 
A valuable adjunct to this lucrative ex- 
port trade was the exploitation of dye- 
woods, which has since all but disap- 
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peared. Mexico, however, is still an im- 
portant supplier of mahogany, prima- 
vera, and cedar, to mention a few of the 
most important wood-exports. Follow- 
ing is a partial list of United States wood 
imports from Mexico: 





| | 
Item | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 
} | 
Logs: | 
Mahogany 3, 960 2, 491 3, 239 (1) 
Cedar... 2, 704 2, 350 809 § 
Other hardwoods 151 183 | 1,078 475 
Sawed timber: 
Pine 9, 126 2, 168 6,515 | 36,799 
Mahogany we (2) (2) 383 (1) 
Other. ; 257 78 38 151 





1 Not available for public dissemination. 
2 Not shown. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation for years shown. 


With the establishment of an efficient 
transportation network, Mexico could, 
without depleting its forest resources, in- 
crease its world trade in both hardwoods 
and softwoods. Careful utilization of its 
forest wealth could materially alter 
Mexico’s position in the world lumber 
trade. The country could change from 
a net importer of lumber to a net ex- 
porter. 

Despite its timber wealth, Mexico has 
been an important purchaser of lumber 
from the United States. A factor in this 
situation is the comparative ease with 
which lumber can be imported from the 
United States via railroads connecting 
the two countries, or by boat across the 
Gulf of Mexico. Another factor is the 
relatively limited development of Mex- 
ico’s own lumber industry. However, the 
main factor responsible for the slow de- 
velopment of an active domestic trade 
is the lack of adequate transportation. 
The movement of rough lumber from the 
United States into Mexico has been de- 
clining for the last decade, largely in 
consequence of high import duties, which 
tend to equalize costs of domestic and 
foreign lumber. Imports of “wood manu- 
factures” have been holding up well. 
The following table, covering the ex- 
port of lumber from the United States 
to Mexico (partial list), pictures the 
situation and illustrates some of the 
points in the foregoing analysis: 








Item 1929 1932 1937 1942 * 

Logs and hewn timber: 

Hardwoods... ...----.-- OO 172 | 20 241 21 

PE  ctinidevvedinces iaiaddhtigren ore a 398 63 656 271 
Railroad ties: 

Creosoted or otherwise preserved_.........-- number 126, 835 6, 198 60, 558 | 11, 486 

i iriicitnimiutamttengbésenésecreuaneeees a Ne 705, 254 3, 028 140, 834 9, 656 
Sawed timber: 

Hardwoods. ...-- p ..M board feet... 22 tt 26 1B 

Softwoods _. Se 12, 882 | 893 1,615 | 1, 388 

Southern pine creosoted or otherwise preserv ed. i ea 1, 168 130 667 | 115 

Other sawed timber creosoted or otherwise preserved. _.do 154 | 36 96 » 
Boards, planks, vane } | 

ardw wtitind Cithintelncenetindandeennee do... 6, 995 , 123 5, 535 3, 964 

Softwoods.__....-. i we 79, 897 lk 3 135 17, 7! 19, 395 
Wood manufactures: 

Veneers - . (eviddheneyeese Ceasnoewiesnibek square feet... 349, 284 49, 458 1, 241, 151 1, 966, 500 

ation t iuencsanwanncsencencnsowles do... 8, 572 2, 363 6, 417 9, 015 

a re cides nec budnmasamnnnwalnam yin M feet 722 615 1, 041 4, M41 

ii tire ncaned eatwetyrbhreue cnesagouiiuwe ..number 13, 818 2, 268 3, 385 7,7 

Sash, blinds------ itttice wershiialans : do 14, 188 3, 102 6, 177 5, 050 

Trimmings TN ac cial linear feet 632, 032 110, 177 314, 111 486, 806 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce and Navigation for years shown. 


It may be safely assumed that the im- 
portation of dressed lumber and “wood 
manufactures” will hold up for some 


time to come, and that the high quality 
of United States lumber products will 
(Continued on p. 30) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Latin American 


Drug Trade Barriers 


Suggested Approaches{to Constructive Readjustments 


OST-WAR PLANS predicated upon a 
P current and post-war evaluation of 
our southern neighbors’ requirements in 
the drug and pharmaceutical field should 
serve as a guide to other areas as they 
are reopened to normal trade. Likewise, 
from a practical standpoint, there is 
merit in the idea of confining promo- 
tional thinking at any time to as com- 
posite and representative an area as is 
practicable. Unique in this connection 
is Latin America, where, exclusive of 
Haiti, only two languages are official— 
two-thirds of the prospects are ap- 
proachable through Spanish and one- 
third through Portuguese; yet, there are 
more drug trade barriers involved there 
than in other comparable continental 
groupings where numerous languages are 
spoken. In the light of known facts, the 
firm that solves the distribution problems 
in Latin America should be capable of 
selling its products in any country in the 
world. 

In fact today when a firm ambitious 
enough to tackle Latin America as a 
whole consults the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, we endeavor to fo- 
cus their promotional effort on but one 
country at a time, convinced as we are 
that such concentration will eventually 
facilitate entry into the particular 
country, as well as accelerate expansion, 
when it is opportune to cultivate the 
other republics. This thought is stressed 
because, without intensive local promo- 
tion, the volume of business possible will 
be small and may fluctuate precariously. 


Satisfying Fundamental Desire 


Freedom from disease is one of the 
basic desires of mankind, and he who has 
an efficacious contribution should be wel- 
come everywhere. Merchandising thera- 
peutic aids, preventive and curative, 
should, on such a premise, constitute a 
fascinating prospect. Assuming, there- 
fore, that all United States drug prod- 
ucts are in this efficacious category, it 
May appear illogical or needless to dis- 
cuss the subject of “Latin American 
Drug Trade Barriers.” Nevertheless, 
strange as it may seem, there is no other 
branch of industry that is subject to so 
many merchandising restrictions as are 
evident in the medicinal trade in that 
area. Of course, these laws and regula- 
tions are not designed to exclude or curb 
legitimate activities, but, apparently, we 
have failed to carry full conviction as to 
our position in the prevention and alle- 
viation of disease, through efficient dis- 
tribution of products of recognized merit. 
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By T. W. DeLananty, Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


More than two dozen types of barriers 
could be cited which are found in one or 
more of the Latin American countries. 
However, economic nationalism would 
seem to be the underlying inspiration for 
such measures, and, if this fact is recog- 
nized and future promotional activities 
are planned accordingly, all seemingly 
punitive barriers may quite conceivably 
vanish with the passage of time. This 
may seem to be too optimistic a state- 
ment—but the constructive approach 
plainly lies along that line. 


Introducing U. S. Standards 


The principal barrier is inherent in the 
fact that the European therapeutic sys- 
tems are dominant in Latin America and 
the French Pharmacopoeia or Codex has, 
until recent years, been the standard ref- 
erence, except in British possessions. 
From this situation undoubtedly stem 
such difficulties as the drug distributors 
have experienced in securing “health- 
product approvals,” or “import recom- 
mendations”’—and of similar origin, to a 
degree, are other handicaps in promo- 
tional activities. In 1938, therefore, it 
was extremely gratifying when the Tenth 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference, 
held at Bogota, Colombia, recommended 
that those American Republics which did 
not have their own pharmacopoeia adopt 
the Spanish edition of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, as a helpful means for 
uniform control of medicinal products. 

One might assume that this was wel- 
come news to firms in our drug industry 
and that, through their associations, co- 
operative steps should have been insti- 
tuted, designed to facilitate prompt 
adoption by the respective countries. 
Yet, today, though Argentina, Brazil, and 
Venezuela have their own standards, of 
the 17 other Latin American countries 
only Cuba, Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua have adopted the Pan-Ameri- 
can standard. . Similarly, would it not 
be desirable to sponsor Spanish editions 
of our National Formulary, New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, United States Dis- 
pensatory, et cetera, and, by assuring 
adequate distribution of these standard 
references, insure a quicker, fuller ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of American 
drug products? 

Even the _ proprietary distributor 
should wish (one would think) to con- 
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tribute to such a program, for the more 
general recognition of American thera- 
peutic standards promotes the more 
ready acceptance of his specialties. In- 
cidentally, U. S. Government represent- 
atives have been assiduous in working 
toward such, universal adoption, but 
concerted effort of the industry has not 
been as manifest as would seem to be 
warranted under existing circumstances. 


Don’t Underestimate Market 


The next most important barrier as 
regards Latin America is rather intangi- 
ble but, nevertheless, very real. It arises 
from an underestimation, on the part 
of present or potential exporters, of the 
prospective worth of this market. This 
attitude influences the character of 
sales-effort and tends, perhaps, to make 
one over-sensitive to all legislative meas- 
ures. For example, if an American dis- 
tributor assumes that living standards 
within a particular country are hardly 
comparable to ours and that he has little 
reason to hope for any significant im- 
provement, he may not feel impelled 
to plan for progressive development in 
the market and he may not be fully re- 
sponsive to local problems. 

Under such circumstances the distrib- 
utor may be prone to feel that tariffs 
and customs regulations are too restric- 
tive, price ceilings and profit controls 
are unduly troublesome, terms and credit 
risks are not entirely reasonable, labor 
laws and local benefits are discrimina- 
tory, trade-mark protection and license 
requirements are prohibitive, socialized 
medicine and Government participation 
are “unfair competition,” promotional 
handicaps and distribution difficulties 
are manifestations of economic nation- 
alism. 

On the other hand, those whose plans 
envisage the area as an overlooked mar- 
ket, and who are sincerely interested in 
health and welfare considerations, are 
silent as to barriers or comparatively 
mild in criticism. ‘s 

Actually, such progressive firms as 
those last mentioned have been powér- 
ful allies of our Embassies in securing: 
the modification of restrictive legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, it has been found 
that the Health Ministry of any country 
is ever responsive to enlightened con- 
siderations when the people’s welfare 
may be selfishly or unwittingly jeopard- 
ized by their nationals. Where the in- 
tent is honest, many a protest or dis- 
cussion has resulted in modification of a 
regulation or the alleviation of a situa- 
tion which was unjustifiably burdensome 
or unfair to United States interests. 


Export Technique 


The final barrier is one which is like- 
wise self-imposed—namely, export tech- 


“nique. And, while its effect is evident in 


Latin American operations, it may 
equally retard progress in other areas. 
True, there are many American drug 
houses interested in foreign demand who 
have formulated a comprehensive de- 
velopment program, but too many firms 
are unwilling to delegate the power and 
allocate the requisite capital for estab- 
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lishing adequate foreign sales promotion. 
There was a period when a drug company 
could sell throughout the world, through 
the medium of American foreign traders. 
Later came the era of the company ex- 
port department. And now, it is sig- 
nificant to note, the trend is toward the 
institution of subsidiary drug export cor- 
porations. Formerly, most firms were 
content to secure a survey, a representa- 
tive, or an order by mail. Now, qualified 
company specialists evaluate, inaugurate, 
educate, and demonstrate at the site of 
demand. 

Even in pre-war days some firms na- 
tionalized their identity in terms of a 
branch sales, packing, or manufacturing 
establishment. Some associated them- 
selves with related United States houses 
in such a venture, while others aligned 
their interests with local factors. Be- 
cause of their participation in this spe- 
cialized trend during the past year, cer- 
tain American houses and their products 
should soon be as well known as those of 
any European competitor. However, as 
recently as 2 months ago, the American 
Consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil, stated that 
“our lack of prestige in the drug field 
was the result of weakness in the method 
of distribution.” He goes on to Say 
that: “of the United States pharmaceu- 
ticals exported to Brazil in 1943, only 
about 60 percent were shipped by the 
manufacturers; the remaining 40 percent 
were shipped by export agents, dis- 
tributors, and other intermediate agents, 
who were in no way connected with the 
manufacturing firms.” 

Too often, likewise, the consignee is a 
middleman and, when a repeat order is 
received, it is frequently filled with the 
product of a different manufacturer. 
Aside from the feature of instability, 
where firms fail to recognize the im- 
portance of the foregoing considerations, 
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they are ultimately shocked over the ad- 
vent of varying degrees of economic 
nationalism. 


Select Personnel Wisely 


In this connection, a corollary essen- 
tial to effective organization of the for- 
eign market is the careful selection of 
distribution personnel. Domestically, 
those best qualified are chosen. Abroad, 
however, United States drug firms should 
be conscious of possible offense if they 
do not eventually build their structure 
around nationals of the country they are 
cultivating. Probably no phase of an- 
noyance has been more prevalent than 
this, in terms either of local manufac- 
turing or of distribution. Sometimes a 
foreign technical or managerial employee 
is denied entry, or a traveler or agent 
may not be allowed to detail or distribute, 
if he is not a national. The most recent 
legislation of this character is in the 
Republic of Panama, where some Ameri- 
can firms that have been servicing this 
country for several decades must with- 
draw unless they adopt qualified resi- 
dents, or train nationals. This type of 
law may seem discriminatory, but if the 
conditions can be met, as they must be, 
future operations should be patterned 
(even elsewhere) accordingly. 


Salutary Formula 


Numerous other foreign-trade barriers 
could be cited, and the Departments of 
State and Commerce could be constantly 
engaged in endeavoring to acquire equi- 
table decisions abroad, but everyone 
knows that there is more profit and 
progress resultant from preventive than 
from curative remedies. This formula is 
unquestionably applicable in dealing with 
our Latin neighbors, who are so respon- 
sive to evidence of friendship. It may be 
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Physicians such as these—South American and North American—are vitally interested in an 
ample flow of drugs and pharmaceuticals to the great developing areas south of the 


Rio Grande. 
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a coincidence, but the character of com- 
plaint too frequently involves uncon- 
trolled distribution, the ignoring of loca] 
talent and facilities, or the absence of q 
sympathetic understanding of economic, 
political, or social aims and problems. 

On the other hand, seldom if ever are 
Government representatives called upon 
to intercede for the United States drug 
firm which is obviously so vitally in- 
terested in these countries that nationals 
are trained in the United States, that 
handbooks and educational literature in 
the prevailing language are distributed 
to the profession, and that fellowships 
and cooperative research are inaugur- 
ated. The Latins have a term “simpa- 
tico” which they apply to such friends, 
and if every American sponsor of a re- 
putable product were to plan so as to 
merit this recognition, he might find 
that some of the barriers to trade would 
disappear. 


Concretely Helpful Measures 


Presented so far are the factors which 
are visualized as essential in planning 
for furtherance of a current and post- 
war program—things that may be done 
individually and collectively. Now, let 
us look in general at the things which the 
U. S. Government is doing to assist in 
this connection. Outstanding in this 
program are 10 specific objectives: 

First, through the medium of Market 
Surveys, now in progress, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce intends 
to bring up to date an earlier publica- 
tion entitled “Foreign Markets for 
American Medicinal Products,” which 
portrayed the situation inclusive of 1937. 
Specific facts as to how the various 
countries have met their requirements 
during the war and what they need in 
the future to improve their health stand- 
ards should facilitate intelligent counsel 
as to development of opportunities. 

Second, through a questionnaire sent 
to the drug industry recently, data on 
what drug firms are marketing in Latin 
America now, who are their agents, and 
the character of such representation, are 
in process of compilation. Subsequently, 
this information will be passed along to 
American Embassies in the respective 
countries, to determine what arrange- 
ments are conducive to progressive ex- 
pansion and wherein assistance may be 
rendered. Incidentally, it would be evi- 
dent to the respective Embassies what 
United States drug companies are over- 
looking demand and what unattached 
local contacts would be desirable pros- 
pects for promoting American interests, 

Third, each of our Embassies in Latin 
America has been furnished with a set 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
National Formulary, and New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, through the cour- 
tesy of the publishers, and the hope is 
expressed that the sponsors of other 
standard references, handbooks, et cetera, 
will be impelled to similar action. Gov- 
ernment Ministries logically expect to 
find such media in our offices abroad, and 
the more versed are the personne] with 
these products the better equipped are 
they to counsel upon and protect drug- 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Bolivia 
(From the American Embassy, La Paz) 


The credit situation in Bolivia con- 
tinues increasingly tight, largely as the 
result of the poor market outlook for 
certain metals. The number of foreign 
and domestic drafts protested continues 
high, and a larger proportion of busi- 
ness is being transacted on a cash basis. 
Some fairly large importers are unable 
to obtain foreign exchange from the Cen- 
tral Bank to finance their imports be- 
cause of tax delinquencies. 

Notwithstanding this situation, the 
supply of essential commodities is on the 
whole somewhat more adequate than in 
recent weeks. The flour shortage has 
largely disappeared with the repair of 
rail connections with Argentina, but Bo- 
livian millers are not producing at maxi- 
mum capacity owing to their dissatis- 
faction with the existing price ceiling 
on flour. The supply of drugs has in- 
creased greatly with the arrival of United 
States products valued at more than 
$100,000 which are being distributed 
throughout the country to relieve the 
acute drug shortage which has prevailed 
for some months, 

Articles in scarce supply include trucks, 
tires, electrical apparatus, lumber, rayon 
yarn, textile machinery, typesetting ma- 
chinery, and cement. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation 
is carrying forward the program for 
agricultural development in the Santa 
Cruz and Cochabama areas, and the out- 
put of sugarcane, wheat, cattle, tropical 
hardwoods, and oilseeds is expected to 
increase appreciably in the near future. 
These large-scale agricultural develop- 
ments have increased the demand for 
United States tractors. 

The Development Corporation is also 
actively proceeding with important high- 
way construction. In the principal ur- 
ban centers there has been a slight re- 
duction in average land values, but rents 
have declined but little and the general 
cost-of-living trend is still slightly up- 
ward. 

The demand for United States mer- 
chandise continues good, with prices for 
such products generally less than quota- 
tations for competing merchandise of 
South American manufacture. 

The monthly foreign-exchange quota 
allotted to banks for all purposes during 
June is $1,880,000, as against a former 
quota of $1,900,000. The present quota 
is $800,000 for the Central Bank and 
$1,080,000 for other banks. Of the Cen- 
tral Bank’s quota $750,000 is allocated 
for sale to commerce and industry and 
$50,000 for the sale to private interests 
for noncommercial purposes. The ex- 
change allocation of certain commercial 
banks was reduced slightly so as to give 





the Agricultural Bank a quota of $20,000 
for the purchase of blooded cattle and 
for agricultural equipment. 


Ecuador 


(From the American Embassy, Quito) 


The uncertain political situation which 
had influenced commercial and financial 
activities during May culminated in the 
revolution of May 28 and 29. All com- 
mercial and financial transactions in 
Guayaquil, and to a lesser extent in the 
rest of the country, were suspended for 
a few days, but during the first week of 
June practically all business houses had 
reopened and commercial activities were 
resumed on a limited scale. 

The cost of living continues to rise, 
with prices for both domestic and im- 
ported articles based solely on profit mo- 
tives. Speculation was rife not only in 
luxury goods but in foodstuffs and arti- 
cles of common necessity. Individuals 
on a fixed-salary basis are being par- 
ticularly affected, as prices asked for 
most United States products place them 
beyond the reach of all but a small per- 
centage of the population. 

Notwithstanding important isolated 
efforts to improve the cotton yield, the 
1944 crop is estimated at less than that of 
last year. Rainfall in the cotton-grow- 
ing areas has been subnormal, and an 
adequate irrigation system has not yet 
been instituted, so Ecuador will have to 
import larger-than-ordinary cotton sup- 
plies in 1944 to satisfy the demands of its 
expanding textile industry. 

Preparations are now being made to 
harvest the sugar crop to avoid last year’s 
crisis in that commodity. The crop 
promises to be normal, and, with Gov- 
ernment supervision of the harvesting 
and grinding and only a limited quantity 
being allowed for conversion into alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages, the require- 
ments of the country should be satisfied. 

The aridity also affected the rice crop, 
and, while production will be more than 
adequate for domestic needs, the amount 
available for export will be less than in 
1943. Prospects for increased rubber 
production in 1944 are not bright, not- 
withstanding excellent prices, as reports 
from the Esmeraldas rubber-producing 
areas indicate that no new stands of 
rubber trees have been discovered. Pre- 
dictions of a 30- to 50-percent reduction 
in the cocoa harvest are causing grave 
concern, since cocoa is second only to 
rice in importance among the nation’s 
agricultural export crops. 

While the balsa industry reacted favor- 
ably to the announcement that imports 
into the United States during 1944 would 
be increased from 27,000,000 to 30,000,000 
board feet, there remained considerable 
resentment at the restriction of balsa im- 


ports into the United States. Coffee ex- 
ports for the first 4 months of 1944 were 
about the same as during the same pe- 
riod of 1943, and the 1944 yield promises 
to be norma] in volume. 

The Council of National Economy ter- 
minated its study of the exchange situ- 
ation and stabilization agreement with 
the United States and reported that the 
present time is not opportune for reval- 
orizing the sucre, since stabilization of 
prices and not revalorization is the prob- 
lem confronting Ecuador today. 

Official statistics indicate that Govern- 
ment revenues through May 4 amounted 
to 75,652,671 sucres, or a surplus of ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 sucres over the 
budget estimates. 


Netherlands West Indies 


(From the American Consulate, Curacao) 


The industrial activity of Curacao Ter- 
ritory is being maintained at a high level, 
and the refining of Venezuelan and Co- 
lombian crude oil by the two refineries 
now operating there continues at near 
capacity. The scope of these operations 
is reflected in the large volume of exports 
of crude oil products. A scarcity of both 
skilled and unskilled labor still prevails, 
however, although one of the refineries, 
which has successfully utilized large 
numbers of Portuguese laborers in the 
past, has recently obtained 1,200 work- 
men from Madeira. 

Food imports remain at an adequate 
volume, but many other items, such as 
industrial products, electrical and many 
household items, and textiles, are in short 
supply—imports being in limited quan- 
tities. The large pay rolls of the re- 
fineries have had the effect of stimulat- 
ing demand for all kinds of merchandise, 
and sales through May did not deviate 
from the peak high of previous months 
when the limitation was availability of 
goods. 

The financial problem with regard to 
obtaining additional dollars to meet the 
needs of Curacao’s economy is still un- 
solved. The financial commission which 
left Curacao in April for London via New 
York for the purpose of arranging for a 
greater supply of dollars against pounds, 
to cover local needs, was unable to enter 
England on account of wartime regula- 
tions, and returned to Curacao without 
being able to accomplish its mission. 

The insufficient volume of dollars 


_available to Curacao grows out of an 


agreement between the Netherlands and 
British Governments, made shortly after 
the occupation of the Netherlands terri- 
tory by Germany, regarding Curacao’s 
economy. This agreement provided that 
during the first 3 months of the arrange- 
ment the British Government would fur- 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Castor Beans Made Subject to Export 
Surtaxr—Castor beans exported from 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
have been made subject to the customs 
export surtax of 40 percent of the dif- 
ference between minimum and base ex- 
port valuations, effective from March 25, 
1944, by ordinance law No. 79/Fin.-Dou. 
and ordinance No. 80/Fin.-Dou. of March 
11, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of March 25. 

Ordinance No. 80 fixed the amount of 
the surtax at 90.80 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams. 

Pharmaceutical and Medical Articles 
to be Ordered Directly From the United 
States Suppliers—Effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, all orders for pharmaceu- 
tical and medical articles (products and 
apparatus) to be imported into the Bel- 
gian Congo from the United States are 
to be placed directly by the importer with 
the supplier or the representatives of his 
choice in the United States, according to 
notice to the public No. 79 of March 20, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of March 25. 

Approval of the Office of Supplies must 
be obtained in advance, however, and 
import licenses are still required. 

Orders for such products had for- 
merly been required to be placed through 
the Direction of the Service of Hygiene, 
which grouped orders, by notice No. 45/ 
Appro. of June 28, 1943, which is replaced 
by the present notice. 

Cement: Import Permits Issued Only 
for Special Cements.—Permits for the 
importation of cement into the Belgian 
Congo will be issued only for special ce- 
ments, even if coming from neighboring 
colonies, according to notice to the public 
No. 78 of March 10, 1944, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of March 25. 


Bermuda 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Unfrozen Vegetables and Cut Flowers: 
Imports From the United States Must be 
Accompanied by Sanitary Certificates.— 
All shipments of unfrozen vegetables and 
commercial shipments of cut flowers 
from the United States to Bermuda 
must be accompanied by a sanitary cer- 
tificate showing that they have been ex- 
amined by an authorized official of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and are free from the Japanese beetle, 
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according to a ruling of the Bermuda De- 
partment of Agriculture of May 27, ef- 
fective June 1 through September 30, 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Project.—Another manifesta- 
tion of the interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Brazil in enlarging the exist- 
ing highway system, with special em- 
phasis on penetrations into sparsely set- 
tled regions, is the project of the Patos- 
Pianco (Parahyba) Highway, for which 
the sum of $247,000,000 has been made 
available recently. 

This highway will branch off from the 
Parahyba Transversal Highway at Patos 
and run in a general southwesterly di- 
rection to Pianco, a distance of approxi- 
mately 50 miles, and may be extended 
eventually to Conceicao (approximately 
62 miles) near the southwestern corner 
of the State of Parahyba. 

Patos and Pianco are production cen- 
ters for cattle and cotton. Small quan- 
tities of cotton, sugar, hides, and tobacco, 
are produced in the Conceicao region. 

It is estimated that the sum made 
available will be sufficient for the comple- 
tion of at least 40 miles of the highway. 
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In Amsterdam 


There’s no particular reason for 
our using at this time the cover 
picture showing a scene in the 
great commercial metropolis of the 
Netherlands, now occupied by the 
Nazis—except the generally pre- 
vailing conviction that before very 
long the business districts in the big 
cities of the Low Countries and 
elsewhere in western Europe will be 
functioning under the regime of the 
several nations’ own independent 
authorities instead of under the 
ruthless and irrational German 
strangle-hold, of which so many 
grotesque examples have been cited 
from time to time in these pages. 
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hictasd West 
Indies 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Tonnage Tax Continued on Imports 
for Island use in Jamaica.—The tonnage 
tax, established April 1, 1942, to replace 
the package tax applicable previous to 
that date on imports into Jamaica, Brit- 
ish West Indies, has been renewed and 
will apply until March 31, 1945, accord- 
ing to Jamaican law No. 2, published in 
the Gazette Supplement of April 6, 1944, 
The rate of tax varies according to the 
article imported. 

Exemption from the tax is continued 
for imports by or on behalf of the Ja- 
maican Government; the Imperial, or 
any Dominion or Colonial Government; 
the Kingston and St. Andrew Corpora- 
tion; the Water Commission, or Parochia} 
Board; for imports of animals; for im- 
ports of articles produced and manu- 
factured in the Cayman Islands; coal 
and coke; condensed milk; cutlasses; 
spades; shovels and forks; fertilizers; 
fuel oil in bulk; iron, unmanufactured; 
kerosene oil; articles admitted duty-free 
under the customs tariffs; materials and 
appliances for the treatment and control 
of plant diseases; materials for packing 
and putting up the agricultural produce 
of the island for market; railway and 
tramway materials; salt; and for any 
other article on which the tax imposes 
an undue hardship, as determined by the 
Government. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rental Charges for Used and Scrap 
Goods Placed Under Control.—Persons 
who since 1941 have begun to rent used 
articles such as household furniture, 
cameras, and bicycles must have their 
rental charges approved, according to a 
new order issued by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board tightening control over 
the pricing, tagging, and rental of used 
goods. 

Goods covered by the new rental 
clauses of the order are used bicycles, 
cameras, binoculars, lenses and photo- 
graphic equipment, clothing, domestic or 
industrial sewing machines, electric 
washing machines, electric motors and 
equipment, household furniture, wooden 
office furniture and wooden office equip- 
ment, mechanical refrigerators, pianos, 
radios, and vacuum cleaners. The pro- 
visions do not apply, however, to the leas- 
ing of any goods by a landlord to a tenant 
of a dwelling or business place inasmuch 
as rental regulations already apply in 
these cases. 
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Dealers who were renting used goods 
during the basic price ceiling period in 
1941 are to observe the rental rates then 
established. 

The order provides for pricing used 
articles for which specific ceiling prices 
have not already been established. 

Used goods sold in a retail store at $15 
or more must be tagged at all times to 
show that the article is used, the price, 
and whether or not the article has been 
repaired or reconditioned. 

Dealers in scrap goods are to observe 
their basic period prices unless an order 
passed or concurred in by the Board has 
authorized other ceilings. 

Exempted from all provisions of the 
order are farm machinery, farm equip- 
ment or construction machinery, per- 
sonal or household effects of the seller, 
and goods returned to the seller because 
of defective workmanship, incorrect fill- 
ing of an order, or other reasons. 

Packaging Restrictions on Medicinal 
Preparations and Household Drugs Re- 
voked.—Canadian regulations which for 
more than a year have restricted the 
packaging of medicinal preparations to 
not more than three sizes in addition to 
bulk sizes and have specified the maxi- 
mum and minimum sizes of containers 
which could be used in packaging of such 
standard items as, for example, mineral 
oil, cod-liver oil, castor oil, and epsom 
salts have been revoked by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. New provisions 
now permit manufacturers to resume 
production of goods in many sizes which 
have heretofore been prohibited. The in- 
dustry, however, is expected to continue 
voluntarily its efforts to simplify pack- 
aging of its products. 

Manufacturers who resume production 
of goods in sizes for which maximum 
prices have been established by the Board 
will be required to observe the established 
maximum prices. Manufacturers who 
pack their goods in sizes for which no 
maximum prices have been fixed are re- 
quired to submit their prices for such 
goods to the Board for approval. 

The revocation of the packaging re- 
strictions will enable some firms to buy 
and use supplies of second-hand bottles 
in odd sizes and will permit the use of 
stocks of bottle sizes carried over from 
December i942 when the restrictions were 
first imposed. This will to some extent 
relieve the current strain on supplies of 
glass. 

Labeling of Shoes Required.—All foot- 
wear made in Canada after June 20 must 
bear either the name of the manufac- 
turer or the license number issued to 
him by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. This method of identification, 
already in effect for many types of cloth- 
ing, is intended to safeguard the buying 
public against lowering of quality. The 
regulations do not apply to footwear on 
order for the Department of Munitions 
and Supply or any of its agencies or for 
any of the Departments of National De- 
fense or the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 

Although imported footwear is not af- 
fected by this new order, United States 
exporters are reminded that a mark-of- 
origin phrase, such as “U. S. A.,” “Made 
in the U. S. A.,” or “John Doe & Co., U. 
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S. A.” must appear on one or both shoes 
of each pair unless they are specially 
constructed orthopedic shoes. 


Exchange and Finance 


Decennial Revision of Bank Act Pre- 
sented to Parliament.—In accordance 
with statutory requirements, the Fi- 
nance Minister of Canada recently pre- 
sented to Parliament a bill making the 
decennial revision of the Bank Act, the 
statute which governs the operations of 
the 10 chartered or commercial banks. 
The charters of these would be extended 
for another 10-year period. 

In keeping with the decline in money 
rates which has occurred in recent years, 
the maximum interest rate allowed 
would be reduced from 7 percent to 6 
percent per annum. The Finance Min- 
ister pointed out that interest now be- 
ing paid on savings deposits is lower 
than it was on the average during the 
15-year period 1929-43 and the total as- 
sets and the volume of business of the 
banks have increased under wartime 
conditions. On the other hand, he 
stated, the average rate of return on se- 
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. curities and other earning assets of the 
banks has decreased. The total cur- 


rent operating earnings of the banks for 
the year 1943 amounted to $144,500,000, 
or only 2.86 percent on the total assets 
of the banks. Current operating ex- 
penses were $114,900,000, or 2.28 per- 
cent on the total assets. In 1943, the 
margin between operating earnings and 
operating expenses of the banks, there- 
fore, was somewhat lower than the aver- 
age of the 15-year period. Dividends 
paid to shareholders in 1943, according 
to the Minister, were only 3.3 percent of 
total shareholders’ equity. 

Changes are to be made in the provi- 
sions respecting the note issue. The 
Bank of Canada, the central bank, is the 
principal note-issuing authority and ac- 
cording to the current Bank Act the 
banks have been required to reduce their 
note issue gradually during the past 10 
years. As a result of this requirement, 
the legal limit of their note issue in Can- 
ada on January 1, 1945, was to be 25 per- 
cent of the amount of their unimpaired, 
paid-up capital, and what was to hap- 
pen thereafter was to depend on further 
enactment by Parliament. During 1944 
the legal limit is 35 percent. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
The Trade-Barrier Question Definitely Has Two Sides 


If foreign countries, particularly European countries, are to get along 
|post-war] without the complicated maze of exchange controls, import 
quotas, bilateral agreements, and associated measures that they erected as 
barriers to free trade in the past, they must have reasonable assurance that 
they will be able to sell enough of their goods in other markets to enable 
them to buy the absolutely essential raw materials, food products, capital 
equipment, and so on, which they could produce at home only with difficulty 
or not at all. 

Now that is essentially the position of the European countries. They rely 
much more on types of trade barriers other than tariffs. They rely on 
exchange controls, import quotas, and bilateral agreements. Sometimes 
the position of one of these European countries, let us say Belgium, is 
presented to us as though it were a beautiful maiden in the grasp of a 
dragon and that this dragon was the trade barriers. The beautiful maiden 
prays for the hero, the United States, to come and rescue her from import 
and export restrictions and exchange controls of all sorts. 

In a sense this is a correct picture. Most European states would like 
to be rescued, but the rescuer has to offer something. Make no mistake 
about that. These exchange controls are a nuisance and require a very 
considerable bureaucracy to administer; nevertheless, they do enable a 
state to manage its economy. None of these countries would dare to remove 
these restrictions. Its economy could not stand such removal. It might 
find itself importing a whole lot of cosmetics and electric refrigerators 
and what not; but it might very well not be able to buy the grain and coal 
and whatever else it was that it had to import, unless it was sure it could 
sell enough of its own commodities in other markets, such as the United 
States, to enable it to pay for the really basic things it needed. 

By means of the existing exchange controls and associated measures, 
such countries can at least assure their supply of basic commodities, al- 
though often in amounts less than they might be able to obtain if there 
were universal relaxation of trade barriers. * * * 

The removal of trade barriers, by European countries in particular, de- 
pends first upon the creation and the maintenance of something approach- 
ing full employment in the important countries of the world. Among all 
these countries the United States is the most important in that respect. 
Secondly, such removal depends upon*the removal or amelioration of trade 
barriers or interferences by all nations. That is to say, individual countries 
could not possibly accomplish such removals alove. 


(From “Post-War Goals and Economic Reconstruction”—the chapter on “ Amer- 
ican Foreign Trade and Investment,’ by Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, Professor of 
Economics and Dean of the Graduate School at Duke University. Publishers: 
Institute on Post-War Reconstruction, New York University. Price: $3.75.) 
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Representative Rabaut Hon- 


ored With World-Trade 
Award 
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At informal ceremonies held re- § 
cently at the Department of State, ¢$ 

Representative Louis C. Rabaut ‘ 

(Michigan) received the Interna- ‘ 
tional Economic Council’s annual : 
award for outstanding services in « 
the advancement of the nation’s ¢ 
world trade. Among those attend- $ 
ing were Acting Secretary of State 

Edward R. Stettinius and R. J. ¢ 

Lynch, Assistant to the Secretary. $ 

Commemorating the tenth anni- $ 
versary of the passage of the Trade : 

Agreements Act by Congress, the ‘ 

award to Representative Rabaut is ‘ 

an original oil painting of the S.S. <« 

Savannah, first steamship to cross { 

the Atlantic and symbol of Amer- $ 

ica’s two-way trade with the $ 
world. ‘ 
a 
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One of the changes proposed would take 
away entirely the right of a bank to issue 
or reissue notes in Canada after January 
1, 1945, and would provide for the com- 
plete retirement of such notes after Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. The right to issue outside 
of Canada would continue to be limited 
to 10 percent of paid-up capital. There 
are also various provisions making the 
Bank of Canada the exclusive agency 
for redemption of notes, both of defunct 
banks and, by 1950, of the existing banks. 

Certain amendments are distinctly de- 
signed to provide more financial assist- 
ance to farmers and fishermen and may 
be considered as paralleling the benefits 
which will be extended to small or new 
business enterprises by the Industrial 
Development Bank. (See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 25, 1944.) If 
passed, the amendments will permit 
banks to extend loans to farmers and 
fishermen of a longer-term and different 
character from those they have been able 
formerly to make. 

It is the aim of the Government that 
these new credit facilities shall be used 
extensively to finance such permanent 
improvements as the alteration or im- 
provement of farm electric systems, the 
erection or construction of fencing or 
drainage works, and the construction, 
repair, or alteration of farm buildings. 

Similar benefits are proposed for fish- 
ermen to enable them to secure short- 
term or intermediate credit loans for 
the improvement and increase in effi- 
ciency of boats and gear and processing 
equipment. Loans for the construction 
of fishing craft or for refrigeration or 
other processing needs will be available 
from the Industrial Development Bank. 

The Government proposes to enact a 
companion measure to the Bank Act to 
be called The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act. This act would authorize the Min- 
ister of Finance to give limited guar- 
anties to banks which extend intermedi- 
ate credit to farmers and fishermen. 
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Another change permits chartered 
banks to make unsecured personal in- 


stallment loans not exceeding $500 ona . 


basis equivalent to 5 percent interest or 
discount on a l-year promissory note re- 
payable in equal monthly installments. 
Such notes need be secured only by en- 
dorsement and by insurance on the life 
of the borrower in favor of the bank. 

Under the present system of issuing 
loans to manufacturers, fresh security 
must be given every time new materials 
are required. This involves a great deal 
of paper work inasmuch as manufac- 
turers are constantly purchasing, proc- 
essing, and selling their materials. A 
new procedure has-been proposed which 
would allow manufacturers to make only 
one application for credit for the season 
and the security given at the outset 
would remain effective for the entire sea- 
son. 

It has long been a rule in Canada that 
the responsibility of banks to depositors’ 
claims is continuous and not nullified at 
any time by reason of any statute of limi- 
tations. -A modification of the applica- 
tion of this principle is proposed whereby 
any deposit debts owed by a bank on 
which no transaction or claim or pay- 
ment has been made for 10 years may be 
transferred, and the liability to repay 
them, to the Bank of Canada. Another 
amendment would allow banks to destroy 
records of current accounts which are 
more than 30 years old where items of 
such accounts have not been questioned 
for more than 30 years. 

In presenting the foregoing amend- 
ments to the Parliament, the Finance 
Minister released, inter alia, the follow- 
ing heretofore unpublished figures of op- 
erating earnings and expenses of the 10 
chartered banks: 


{In millions of dollars} 





Average | Finan- 
of finan- cial 

cial years year 
1929-43 1943 


Item 


Current operating earnings 
Interest and discount on loans 
Interest, dividends, and trading 
profits on securities 35.0 48 
Exchange, commissions, service 
charges, and other current 
operating earnings 26. 2 35 


60.6 


to 


Total current operating 
earnings 


Current operating expenses 
Interest on deposits 36.0 24.5 
Remuneration to employees 42.5 49 
Provision for taxes 10.5 15.9 
Contributions to pension fund 1.5 2.1 
Provision for depreciation of 


bank premises 1.8 2.3 
All other current operating ex- 
penses 4 20.0 20.4 
Total current operating ex- 
penses 112.3 114.9 
Supplementary information 
Dividends to shareholders 13. 6 0.6 
Total published assests 3, 446.8 | 5,047.0 
Total loans 1,465.9 1,330.4 
Total securities 1, 248.0 | 2,634.6 
Total deposits 2,936.9 4,606.9 
Total shareholders’ equity 294.9 201.9 
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Railway Operations.—Gross earnings 
for the month of March are reported by 
the Canandian National Railways to 
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have totaled $37,858,000 an increase of 
$1,758,000 compared with the 1943 figure; 
operating expenses totaled $29,738,000 
compared with $28,215,000; and net earn- 
ings rose to $8,120,000, a gain of $235,000, 
For the first 3 months of 1944, net earn- 
ings were $18,692,000, an increase of 
$1,212,000, according to a foreign trans- 
portation publication. 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Certain Export Cesses Re. 
duced.—The total over-all export duty on 
tea in Ceylon, formerly amounting to 
4.37 rupees per 100 pounds, is now 3,94 
rupees per 100 pounds as a result of re- 
ductions of the tea propaganda cess 
(tax) from 8 to 5 Ceylon cents and the 
tea restriction scheme cess from 1 rupee 
(100 Ceylon cents) to 60 Ceylon cents per 
100 pounds. (There are 100 Ceylon cents 
to the Ceylon rupee which equals ap- 
proximately 30 cents in United States 
currency.) 

The revenue export duty of 3 rupees 
per 100 pounds remains unchanged, 
Cesses (small taxes) make up the addi- 
tional 94 Ceylon cents per 100 pounds 
levied on exports of tea. 

|The announcement in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 12, 1944, that the export 


duty on tea had been reduced referred to 
the reduction in the tea propaganda cess.] 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Between 
Chili and Venezuela Renewed for 1 
Year.—Merchandise originating in Vene- 
zuela has been granted unconditional and 
unlimited most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for entry into Chile for 1 year from 
November 5, 1943, by decree No. 1864 of 
the Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diaro Oficial of May 24, 1944. The de- 
cree was based on an exchange of notes 
between the Chilean Ambassador and the 
Venezuelan Foreign Office and the terms 
of their agreement are identical with 
those concluded on October 11, 1941, for 
a commercial modus vivendi. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Improvements.—The Nan- 
cheng-Yingtang-Hokow highway, a trunk 
road in the northern Kiangsi network 
was repaired and opened to traffic 
recently. An 50-mile branch of the Hu- 
nan-Kweichow highway, between Tung- 
jen (Kweichow) and Huanghsien (Hu- 
nan) was completed also and opended to 
traffic. 

The Kansu provincial government is 
said to have received funds for the im- 
provement of the Kansu section of the 
Lanchow-Ninghsia highway, which was 
reportedly impassable for motor cars. 
Preliminary surveys were made for & 
highway from Minhsien to Siaho, in 
southeren Kansu. 
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Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cattle: Subsidy Established for Cattle 
Slaughtered for Habana Market.—Cat- 
tlemen in Cuba who ship cattle to Ha- 
bana for slaughter will now receive a 
subsidy of 75 centavos per 100 Spanish 
pounds (101.43 pounds avoirdupois) live 
weight until June 30, 1944, according to 
decree No. 1364, published in the Official 
Gazette of May 23, 1944. 

The decree provides that (1) the 
slaughterhouses that kill subsidized cat- 
tle must be under the supervision of the 
Office of Regulation of Price and Supply, 
(2) the subsidy will be paid only if the 
cattlemen furnish Habana 500 head per 
day, and (3) a commission be established 
to report within 45 days after May 23 a 
plan for stabilizing beef supply in Cuba. 

National Industry Defense Board Es- 
tablished.—The Cuban Government has 
established a National Industry Defense 
Board for the purpose of making avail- 
able within the Ministry of Agriculture 
the counsel and advice of various asso- 
ciations representing the. principal in- 
dustries of Cuba, according to decree No. 
1361 of May 13, 1944, published in the 
Official Gazette of May 19, 1944. 

The Minister of Agriculture is the ex 
officio chairman of the Board. The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of one 
representative from each of the following 
national associations: Sugar producers, 
cattlemen, industrialists, and cigar man- 
ufacturers. In addition there will be a 
representative from the Cuban Confed- 
eration of Labor and a representative 
appointed by the President of Cuba. The 
full Board will consist of the executive 
committee and members of industrial in- 
terests proposed by the executive com- 
mittee and approved by the President. 

Muriatic and Sulfuric Acid and Aqua 
Regia: Effective Date of Increased Rate 
of Duty Again Postponed.—The increased 
rate of import duty in Cuba on muriatic 
and sulfuric acid and aqua regia which 
was to have become effective on April 22, 
1944. and was postponed for 30 working 
days by decree No. 1321 of April 22, 1944, 
published in the Official Gazette of May 
17, 1944, has again been postponed for 
another period of 30 working days. 

[For announcement of the decree raising 
the import duty on muriatic and sulfuric 
acid and aqua regia, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 12, 1943.| 


Dominican 


Republic 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Defense Committee for Coffee and Co- 
coa Established —A Defense Committee 
for Coffee and Cocoa, composed of six 
members, was established in the Domini- 
can Republic by Dominican law No. 550 
of April 1, 1944. The work of the Com- 
mittee, according to the law establish- 
ing it, will be as follows: (a) To gather, 
coordinate and keep files of information, 
Statistics, publications, and, in general, 
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all information which will be necessary 
to know or estimate the best methods for 
cultivation and preparation of coffee and 
cecoa; the national and foreign produc- 
tion, national and world consumption 
and international commercial conditions 
of coffee and cocoa. 

(b) To request information on culti- 
vation, production, profit, and sale of 
coffee and cocoa, from all public offices, 
as well as from producers, preparers, 
warehousemen, and exporters. 

(c) To recommend to the Executive 
Power, on its own initiative or upon re- 
quest, any pertinent measures for the im- 
provement of cultivation systems of cof- 
fee and cocoa, for development and 
maintenance of its reputation in the na- 
tional and international markets, and 
for participation in fairs or exhibitions. 

(d) To supervise the fulfillment of 
quotas fixed by the Executive Power and 
give notice to the Department of State 
for Agriculture, Industry and Labor of 
all violations and irregularities found in 
this connection. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Cocoa: Exports Made Sub- 
ject to New Tar.—A tax of $0.35 on each 
50 kilograms of coffee and $0.20 on each 
50 kilograms of cocoa which is exported 
from the Dominican Republic was es- 
tablished by law No. 550, published in the 
Gaceta Official of April 8, 1944. 

Coffee: Regulations Established For 
Using Measures of Volume.—Transac- 
tions of coffee in the Dominican Republic 
in which measures of volume are used 
rather than measures of weight, must al- 
ways be specified in terms of the case, 
half case, and the box, according to de- 
cree No. 1629 of December 30, 1943. 
Other units of measure are illegal when 
measurement is by volume. The meas- 
ures of volume mentioned are as fol- 
lows: The case, length 482 millimeters, 
width 241 millimeters, and depth 355 
millimeters, or a volume of 41 decimeters, 
231 centimeters, and 51 millimeters cubic 
measurement; half case, length 241 milli- 
meters, width 241 millimeters, and depth 
355 millimeters, or a volume of 20 deci- 
meters, 651 centimeters, and 521 milli- 
meters cubic measurement; the box, 
length 356 millimeters, width 177 milli- 
meters, and depth 109 millimeters, or a 
volume of 6 decimeters, 868 centimeters 
and 308 millimeters cubic measurement. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Direction of Economic Affairs Re- 
places Direction of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Supplies in French Morocco.— 
A Direction of Economic Affairs, com- 
posed of a group of general services and 
five technical divisions has been created 
in the Administration of the French Zone 
of Morocco, effective April 1, 1944, re- 
placing the Direction of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Supplies, by a residential 
order of March 27, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of March 31. 
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The general services consist of a Cabi- 
net, Administrative Affairs, Legislation 
and Claims, Economic Inquiries and 
Touring, and Improvement and Eco- 
nomic Equipment. 

The technica! divisions and their func- 
tions are fixed as follows: 

(1) Division of Agricultural Produc- 
tion: Agriculture and official chemical 
laboratory, stock raising, wines and alco- 
hols, and prevention of frauds, rural 
engineering. 

(2) Division of Woods and Forests, 
Land Conservation and Register of Land 
Surveys. 

(3) Division of Supplies, Commerce, 
Industry, and Merchant Marine, includ- 
ing industrial property and weights and 
measures. 

(4) Division of Commercial Relations 
and Economic Controls: Commercial re- 
lations; orders and supplies for the Allies; 
supplying and distribution of industrial 
products; control of manufactures, 
stocks and circulation of products and 
foodstuffs; price control. (The Moroc- 
can Office of Export Control is attached 
to this Division.) 

(5) Division of Cereals and Legumes: 
Moroccan Intertrade Wheat Office; sec- 
ondary cereals, legumes, and seeds. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1943, for notice of creation of the Direction 
of Commerce and Supplies, and of February 
12, 1944, for its extension to include the 
Direction of Agricultural Production.| 

Service of Economic War in Tunisia 
Renamed.—The name of the Service of 
Economic War, which was created in 
Tunisia under the Direction of Finances 
by the decree of November 10, 1943, has 
been changed to the Service of Seques- 
tration of Enemy Property, by an order 
of March 3, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien. 

Special Charges to Equalize Prices Au- 
thorized in French Morocco.—Special 
charges to equalize prices may be assessed 
on goods exported, imported, or pro- 
duced in the French Zone of Morocco, at 
any stage of distribution, effective from 
April 1, 1944, under provisions of a dahir 
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KEPITUP 


of March 24, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of March 31. 

This dahir amends the dahirs of Feb- 
ruary 25 and September 16, 1941, which 
established a price compensation office 
for regulating prices and authorized ex- 
port and import license taxes. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 29, 1941, and January 3, 1942.] 


India 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Control of Agriculture as a War Meas- 
ure.—Under the Defense of India Act, 
special powers to control argriculture 
have recently been given to the Central 
Government and the various provincial 
governments of India. 

These governments are authorized to 
(1) prohibit, restrict, or otherwise con- 
trol the cultivation of specified crops; 
(2) bring under cultivation any waste or 
arable land and grow specified crops 
thereon, and (3) seize crops or produce 
grown in contravention of issued orders. 

These powers are to be used only inso- 
far as it is considered necessary or ex- 
pedient in order to regulate or increase 
the supply of articles useful for the con- 
duct of the war or the maintainance of 
essential civil supplies and services. 

Provincial governments may prohibit, 
restrict, or otherwise control the culti- 
vation of specified crops only with the 
previous approval of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Transfer of Marine-Insurance Policies 
Legalized.—_The Gazette of India of 
March 18, 1944, contains a “Transfer of 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Act 
No. VI) ,” which amends the basic act of 
1882 by inserting the following section 
130A: 

Transfer of policy of marine insurance— 

(1) A policy of marine insurance may be 
transferred by assignment unless it contains 


terms expressly prohibiting assignment, and 
may be assigned either before or after loss. 
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(2) A policy of marine insurance may be 
assigned by endorsement thereon or in any 
other customary manner. 

(3) Where the insured person has parted 
with or lost his interest in the subject matter 
insured, and has not, before or at the time of 
so doing, expressly or impliedly agreed to 
assign the policy, any subsequent assignment 
of the policy is inoperative. Provided that 
nothing in this subsection affects the assign- 
ment of a policy after loss. 


A further new provision permits the 
assignee of a marine insurance policy to 
sue in his own name. It also deals with 
the disposition of the property insured 
after adjustment is made. Provision is 
also made for the assignment of interest 
in fire-insurance policies. 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Airport Construction.—A 
comprehensive network of 111 airports 
after the war is included in a post-war 
project presented on April 21, 1944, by 
the Posts and Air Department of the 
Government of India, which, it is esti- 
mated will cost $46,500,000. 

Airdromes are to be located in 46 of 
India’s cities having a population of 100,- 
000 or more, according to the plan. It is 
planned also to have airdromes in 29 
cities with a population between 50,000 
and 100,000, while 36 would be located in 
smaller municipalities. Four cities would 
be airports of entry for world air traffic, 
namely Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi, and 
Bombay. 

The plan calls for 11 air transport 
services as follows: Karachi-Colombo; 
Calcutta-Peshawar (and possibly Ka- 
bul); Karachi-Delhi; Bombay-Calcutta; 
Calcutta-Colombo; Delhi-Madras; Bom- 
bay-Delhi; Calcutta-Rangoon; Karachi- 
Quetta-Lahore; Calcutta-Assam; Mad- 
ras-Bangalore-Cochin. 

Of the 111 airdromes in the network, 
91 are already in existence and 20 would 
have to be built; and of the total number, 
78 would be equipped with night-flying 
facilities. 

It is also proposed to construct for the 
use of this traffic a 100-room hotel at 
Karachi and 50-room hotels at the Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, and Bombay airports. 


Kenya 


Exchange and Finance 


Sale of Third Bond Issue Begins.—The 
East African War Bonds 1952-54, which 
were first issued by Kenya Colony May 
1, 1944, are being sold in denominations 
of £50 (series A) and £5 (series B) and 
bear interest at the rate of 24% percent 
per annum payable half-yearly. They 
are redeemable on June 1. 1954 or, by 
option of the Governor. after June 1, 
1952. 
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Regulations governing the issue pro- 
vide that subscribers to series A bonds 
may not purchase less than two at any 
one time and limit the subscribers of 
series B bonds to total holdings of £2,000. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


A Joint Development Adviser for 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
been appointed by the British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in pursuance 
of the general policy of providing for the 
coordination of post-war planning be- 
tween neighboring territories. 

The announcement of the Colonial Of- 
fice stated that “much thought has al- 
ready been given to post-war problems 
and machinery has been set up for work- 
ing out plans, with which nonofficial rep- 
resentatives are associated. The De- 
velopment Adviser will form part of this 
machinery, and, in dealing with plans for 
social and economic development, will 
work in the closest touch with the ad- 
ministrative and technical services of 
the two governments.” 


LoOcAL TRADE 


Native trade in the Northern Province 
of the Protectorate was reported con- 
siderably better during March and April, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, but conditions in the South- 
ern Province were seasonally dull. In the 
European section small consignments of 
general goods continued to come forward, 
and Indian stores were well-stocked with 
cotton piece goods in anticipation of 
seasonal improvement in activity. 


AGRICULTURE 


Because of damage from heavy rains, 
the flue-cured tobacco crop is expected 
to be smaller than last year’s crop, but 
the quality of the leaf is considerably im- 
proved, according to latest (April) re- 
ports. The yield of the fire-cured crop 
in the Northern Province is said to be 
much smaller than last year’s and of 
poorer quality. 

The Northern Province’s cotton crop 
yield is expected to be small and late, as 
planters have been engaged in the pro- 
duction of food crops. Nyasaland’s 
cotton crop last year totaled 7,691 tons, 
of which 1,141 tons were produced by 
native tenants on private estates. 

Tea reports state that, owing to un- 
usually cold weather in the Cholo dis- 
trict during March and April, produc- 
tion has declined and the average yield is 
lower than that of last year. Fertilizers 
continue to be in short supply. The 
Governor of Nyasaland has appointed a 
five-man Commission of Inquiry to make 
recommendations fcr the allocation of 
the International Tea Committee’s allot- 
ment of 4,040 acres for the production 
of tea in the Protectorate. 

The Protectorate is making efforts to 
increase the production of wheat in order 
to make the country less dependent on 
imported flour supplies. Native growers 
produced a record crop of 192 tons in 
1942; while a further quantity was pro- 
duced on European estates in the South- 
ern Province. 
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Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


Uncertainty in agriculture is reflected 
in Paraguay’s general economic position. 
The country has suffered another 
drought, which has affected the quantity 
and quality of agricultural production, 
except cotton. The pastoral outlook is 
only fair, with cattle deliveries below 
expectations, although improvement is 
anticipated. Credits continue easy and 
collections prompt. Currency circula- 
tion and bank deposits are increasing. 
Price control and other anti-inflation 
measures have occupied the Government 
which has promulgated an all-inclusive 
law for the supervision and control of 
production, prices, sales, and other as- 
pects of the domestic economy. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Although March and April are nor- 
mally the crucial months of the harvest- 
ing season when as a rule crops can be 
estimated with some accuracy and it 
can be foretold whether export surpluses 
are to be realized, this year the basic 
agricultural situation still remains un- 
predictable. 

Lack of rainfall has resulted in only 
average or below-average crops of man- 
dioca, rice, onions, peas and beans, and 
an insufficient corn crop will necessitate 
imports of this grain. It is too early to 
estimate the sugar crop, milling of which 
began in June, but lack of moisture in 
many sections has lowered the quality 
of the cane. Estimates of the 1944 pro- 
duction of sugar vary between 10,000 and 
12,000 tons, while estimates of internal 
consumption vary between these figures 
and 15,000 tons. If the latter estimate is 
reasonably accurate, it is probable that 
Paraguay will again this year be in the 
market for as much as 5,000 tons of 
sugar. 

While items for domestic consumption, 
such as mandioca, rice, peanuts, onions, 
peas, and beans contribute to the success 
or failure of the agricultural season, cot- 
ton and sugar are the products upon 
which the season is primarily calculated. 
The reasons are that the general articles 
are grown mostly for domestic consump- 
tion and can be replaced when shortages 
occur either by substitution or by im- 
ports, whereas there is no substitute for 
sugar, and to the agriculturist cotton is 
the most important cash crop. 

Apparently the lack of rainfall has not 
injured the cotton crop inasmuch as it 
occurred at opportune times, and the 
intervening long periods of dry weather 
were conducive to the development of a 
good grade of cotton in comparatively 
large quantities. Production is esti- 
mated at some 29,000 tons of seed cotton, 
or 8,397 tons of fiber. The government- 
guaranteed price to farmers is 200 
guaranis per metric ton, except in the 
case of certain Chaco producers who, 
because of additional transportation 
costs, are given a subsidy of 20 guaranis 
per ton. Indications point to not less 
than 42,500 bales of cotton for export. 
No difficulties are anticipated in finding 
markets for this product. 
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Although the lack of rainfall in some 
areas resulted in below-average forage, 
and the condition of the beef cattle was 
not up to expectations, the pastoral situ- 
ation was fairly satisfactory. Consider- 
able hoof and mouth disease has pre- 
vailed, and cattle were not moving to 
market in the customary numbers. As 
a consequence, meat-packing plants were 
delayed in their schedules, but a serious 
decline in production is not anticipated. 

The ultimate effects of the new con- 
tracts and higher taxes imposed on the 
meat-packing plants last February are 
still in doubt, but they are reported to 
have cut into the profitable activities of 
these plants which had been enjoying a 
period of maximum production. 

Possibly of more consequence to the 
livestock industry is the recently created 
Corporacion Paraguaya de Carnes. This 
semiautonomous body is to control prices, 
profits, distribution, and the general in- 
terests of the cattle and meat industry. 
Its capital has been fixed at 5,000,000 
guaranis, half of which is to be sub- 
scribed by the Government and the re- 
maining half by the cattle producers. 
The directorate is to be composed of two 
members selected by the Government 
and three members elected by the private 
interests involved. 


EXCHANGE AND COMMODITY CONTROL 


é 

No basic changes have occurred in the 
financial position of Paraguay. Cur- 
rency circulation is increasing because 
of easy credit and the inflationary trend 
which encourages the utilization of funds 
on hand. The policy of the Bank of the 
Republic of withdrawing currency from 
circulation for revalidation under the 
new currency law, which was promul- 
gated October 6, 1943, is increasing the 
velocity of circulation but at the same 
time has created shortages in some iso- 
lated sections of the country. Collections 
are prompt and bank deposits high. 

The Bank of the Republic held con- 
stant its buying and selling rates for 
foreign currencies, the supply of which 
seemed sufficient to cover all require- 
ments for imports received under the 
Government’s exchange-control pro- 
gram. The policy of limiting the amount 
of exchange available for the importation 
of so-called luxury articles continues in 
effect. Exchange for these items, when 
obtainable, has ranged as high as 50 per- 
cent above official rates. : 

The Government continues its fight 
against inflation. It has taken steps 
towards the more efficient distribution of 
kerosene by nominating official distribu- 
tors whose responsibility it is to prevent 
speculation and the illegal use of the fuel. 
The value of cottonseed at the three oil 
mills was set at 47 guaranis per metric 
ton and each mill has been assigned a 
specific quota by the Government. Con- 
trol has been established over the manu- 


facture and sale of cotton bags produced . 


within the country, and effective June 1, 
1944, a new, comprehensive rent control, 
decree law No. 3524, replaced temporary 
measures which had proved unsatis- 
factory. 

The newly created National Subsist- 
ence Administration, which is to have 
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wide powers of control and supervision 
over the production, importation, and 
distribution and sales of articles of 
general necessity, is to have a directorate 
composed of six members, three of whom 
will be selected by the government, and 
one each by importers and large mer- 
chants, industrialists, and small retailers. 
Thus the Government is attempting to 
establish a control over all essential com- 
modities in order to assure the country 
supplies at the lowest possible price levels. 
Among the new agency’s powers are in- 
cluded the right to fix prices; to de- 
termine and allot import quotas, even 
to the extent of acting as an importer it- 
self; to negotiate the reduction of cus- 
toms duties, freight charges, and taxes; 
to determine, at least 6 months in ad- 
vance, the kind and quantity of articles 
of prime necesssity for national produc- 
tion; to create and maintatin reserves of 
articles of prime necessity; and to obtain 
credits for the agency’s operations. 

Although a list of controlled materials 
with fixed sales prices has been in exist- 
ence for some time and while, in theory, 
an effort was made to enforce these, their 
purpose was partially defeated by official 
leniency because of the seriously reduced 
supply situation in the country. 
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New Air Route in Brazil 
Serves Capital of New 
Federal Territory 


A new air route operated by 
Panair do Brasil between Asuncion 
(capital of Paraguay) and Campo 
Grande, Brazil, has been opened. 

Panair planes flying the new 
route will stop at Ponta Pora both 
northbound and _ southbound. 
Ponta Pora is the border capital 
of the new Brazilian Federal Terri- 
tory of the same name—one of the 
five new Federal administrative 
units recently organized along the 
borders of Brazil. 

The reorganization of the Bra- 
zilian border territories is in line 
with President Getulio Vargas’ far- 
seeing plans for the ‘““March to the 
West,” the name applied to the 
President’s ideas for the extensive 
development of the western terri- 
tories of Brazil. This development, 
many commentators feel, is a 
twentieth-century version of the 
opening of the western territories 
of the United States in the 1800’s 
and covers a territory even more 
extensive. 

Extension of Panair air service to 
the Ponta Pora Territory and its 
capital is stated to be in line with 
that company’s policy of serving 
all the States and Territories in 
Brazil. 

The new route will replace the 
former Asuncion - to - Corumba 
(Brazil) route and will serve a ter- 
ritory of more commercial impor- 
tance. 
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PuBLIc WoRKS 


Government approval of the continua- 
tion of the work now being done in Para- 
guay by the Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
americano de Salud Publico (an agency 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs) presupposes a further 
contribution by the United States and a 
contribution by Paraguay. Prominence 
was given in the local press to progress 
reports released by the Brazilian Minis- 
try of Public Works regarding the con- 
struction of the railway from Campo 
Grande southwest via the border town of 
Pedro Juan Caballero, which will even- 
tually terminate at Concepcion, Para- 
guay, on the Paraguay River. A newly 
completed 154-kilometer section of this 
line in the State of Matto Grosso, Brazil, 
has been opened. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Chemical-Medicinal and Galenic Prep- 
arations: Registration and Importation 
Regulations Promulgated—Imports of 
chemical-medicinal and galenic prepa- 
rations into Peru were made subject to 
registration and import permit regula- 
tions by a supreme decree of May 9, 1944, 
which extended to this class of medic- 
inals the control and authority of the In- 
spector General of Pharmacy of the Min- 
istry of Public Health and Social Assist- 
ance. 

The registration and authorization 
requisite to importation or sale of all 
chemical-medicinal products and galenic 
preparations, including disinfectants of 
cresol and similar base, used for medic- 
inal purposes and destined for pharma- 
ceutical establishments, must be re- 
quested by a petition signed by a Peru- 
vian pharmacist, and accompanied by a 
sample of the product in quantity suffi- 
cient for analysis. The sample must in- 
dicate the commercial, chemical or 
pharmaceutical name of the product; 
the name and address of the manufac- 
turing laboratories; the properties as de- 
scribed in some official pharmacopoeia; 
and, in the case of industrial products, 
the concentration or degree of purity. 

The petition must also be accompanied 
by a receipt certifying payment of the 
registration fee according to the follow- 
ing rates: for inorganic chemical prod- 
ucts, 20 soles each; for organic chemical 
products, 30 soles each; for galenic prod- 
ucts, 30 soles each. Registration of each 
product is valid for 5 years and must be 
renewed upon expiration. A period of 60 
days from the date of the decree is 
granted for the fulfillment of the regis- 
tration requirements. 

Subsequent to registration, in order to 
import preparations of this class, the 
original purchase order and a duplicate 
must first be visaed by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Pharmacy. The original order 
will be returned and the duplicate will 
be kept for checking against the invoice 
upon the arrival of the merchandise. 

[Holders of the circular, “Regulations Gov- 


erning the Registration, Importation and 
Sale of Pharmaceutical Specialties, Cosmet- 
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ics, Toilet Preparations, and Allied Products 
in Peru,” will note that these regulations 
supersede the section entitled Chemical-Me- 
dicinal and Galenic Preparations on page 2.| 


* Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Sacks: Circulation, Sale, and Use 
Subject to Permit.—The sale, transfer, 
loan, transformation, utilization, and de- 
struction of used sacks of jute or other 
similar vegetable fibers and of cloth in 
Reunion were made subject to special 
permit from the chief of the Customs 
Service, by order No. 1511 D. A. of Oc- 
tober 6, 1943, published in the Journal 
and Bulletin Officiel of October 8. This 
order replaces order No. 1414 AE/SP of 
September 16, 1941. 

All goods imported in the above-men- 
tioned sacks may be cleared for con- 
sumption only upon presentation by the 
importer of a bond agreeing to stipu- 
lated disposition of the packing. 
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Why Black-Market Prices 
Prevail in Nazi-Occupied 
Netherlands 


The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Cou- 
rant recently published a number 
of letters from irate Dutch farm- 
ers and vegetable growers, who ex- 
pressed bitterness because the Nazi 
occupation authorities had refused 
to raise ceiling prices for vegetables 
which had been fixed in 1941, while 
the cost of gardening supplies and 
tools have increased many times 
during the past 3 years. 

“While we are still forced to sell 
at prices set in 1941,” one truck 
gardener wrote, “it is almost im- 
possible for us to obtain the things 
we need except at exorbitant prices. 
The cost of natural fertilizer be- 
fore the war was 3 guilders per ton, 
whereas at present we are lucky if 
we can get it for 23 guilders. Arti- 
ficial fertilizer is even more difficult 
to obtain and far more expensive. 

“What is a vegetable grower 
without wooden shoes? But unless 
you bribe the salesman with a 
packet of shag tobacco, you have 
to pay 6 or 7 guilders a pair. Nails 
cost 12 guilders for a small pack- 
age; ordinary cotton string, with- 
out which a vegetable grower is 
helpless, is 2 guilders per pound. 

“Just try to buy a spade, a ham- 
mer, or a pair of pliers. If you 
do find one, the price is absolutely 
prohibitive. When a storm breaks 
the glass in the hothouses, you pay 
80 guilders and more for a case that 
used to cost 16. 

“If the ‘Dutch Office of Price 
Administration’ wants to prevent 
the growers from selling to the 
black market, they should at least 
see that the growers can make a 
decent living.” 
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The sale of used sacks by importers is 
also regulated by this order and prices 
are fixed for purchases and sales. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


General business in Southern Rho- 
desia during March and April was char- 
acterized by a substantial volume of 
trade, and turn-over in most sections 
was said to be higher compared with the 
corresponding 1943 period. The flow of 
goods from overseas was fairly steady, 
but merchants continued to restrict sales 
because of uncertainty regarding the 


maintenance or increase of such ship- | 


ments. 

Clothing manufacturers were reported 
fully employed. Engineering and repair 
shops were very busy, though spart parts 
were becoming increasingly scarce. The 
motor trade, quiescent during March, 
was reported brisk during April. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Gold production during March con- 
tinued its downward trend: a total of 
48,740 fine ounces, valued at £409,418, be- 
ing produced, compared with 48,827 
ounces, valued at £410,143 in February 
1944, and 56,715 ounces, valued at 
£476,405, in March 1943. The quantity of 
gold produced during the first quarter of 
1944 totaled 147,943 ounces, valued at 
£1,242,725. 

Silver production increased to 8,187 
fine ounces during March from 7,885 
ounces in the previous month, but de- 
clined to 24,911 ounces during January- 
March 1944 from 33,880 ounces in the 
corresponding 3 months of 1943. 

The total value of the mining output 
during the first quarter of 1944 was 
£3,216,116, compared with £2,246,465 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943. 


ToBacco SEASON OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


The tobacco auction sales commenced 
on April 11, with sales amounting to 
1,038,367 pounds of fiue-cured tobacco 
and 32,179 pounds of fire-cured tobacco 
at an average price of 20.02d. per pound 
and 5.72d. per pound, respectively, ef- 
fected during the first 4 days of the 
session. 

Under the Virginia Tobacco Regula- 
tions 1944 as published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, March 10, planters must 
be registered under the Tobacco Mar- 
keting Act and must have planted and 
sold tobacco during the 1943-4 growing 
season in order to qualify as growers for 
the 1944-45 season. Any person desir- 
ing to register as a tobacco planter under 
the Act or desiring to increase his acre- 
age over that planted during the 1941-42 
season may apply to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Lands, who, after con- 
sulting with the Tobacco Advisory Com- 
mittee, may prescribe in either case the 
acreage to be planted by the applicant. 
The Tobacco Advisory Committee con- 
sists of members of the Tobacco Market- 
ing Board and a representative appointed 
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by the Controller of Industrial Man- 
power. 

The repeal of the Tobacco Industry 
Order 1942 was also announced in the 
Gazette. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The 1943-44 European corn crop is 
estimated officially at 1,600,000 bags (200 
pounds each), with a yield of 6.2 bags 
per acre, against the 1,608,000 bags, with 
a yield of 5.7 bags per acre, obtained dur- 
ing the preceding season. The native 
harvest is also expected to be substantial, 
owing to favorable rainfall. 

Rainfall during the first quarter of 1944 
was well above normal in Matabeleland 
and fairly heavy in Mashonaland, there- 
by insuring plentiful grazing for live- 
stock which is reported to be in satisfac- 
tory condition. Prices for slaughter 
stock were reported firm during March 
and April though supply shortages con- 
tinued. 

DaIRY PRODUCTION 


During the first 3 months of this year 
454,784 pounds of butterfat were produced 
and 552,987 pounds of butter were manu- 
factured by creameries, as compared with 
414,293 pounds of butterfat produced and 
495,311 pounds of butter manufactured 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 

Cheese manufactured during the quar- 
ter totaled 202,412 pounds, as against 
192,255 pounds during January-March 
1943. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


A four-man commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to inquire into 
the cost of building construction and 
materials in Southern Rhodesia, accord- 
ing to the Government Gazette of March 
10. The following matters are to be cov- 
ered by the commission: prevailing prices 
and marketing methods for all building 
materials, prevailing and pre-war prices 
for building construction, and the de- 
sirability of further control measures to 
regulate such costs. 

Southern Rhodesia’s first subeconomic 
housing scheme was undertaken by the 
Salisbury City Council last year. The 
Council erected five blocks of three-room 
flats with gardens and paid one-half 
of the cost of £13,000. The flats were 
leased at subeconomic rents of 13s.6d. a 
month, against the economic rent of 
24s., the balance being paid by the mu- 
nicipality. 

The Council is now continuing its 
housing program by erecting 14 houses 
to be sold on a 20-year repayment plan. 
Standardization of design and mass pro- 
duction is expected to result in consider- 
able reduction of building costs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Concessions Highlight 1944-45 
Budget.—The fifth war budget, presented 
by the Minister of Finance to the Parlia- 
ment on April 11, was unusual in that it 
provided for no additional taxation and 
made concessions to the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways and the gold-mining industry. 

Government returns for 1943-44 
showed that revenue amounted to £10,- 
317,000, or £898,000 over the estimate and 
that expenditures totaled £10,083,000, a 
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Navy Dept.—Incentive Division. 


saving of £404,000 on the estimated fig- 
ure. The accumulated surplus carried 
forward into 1944-45 totaled £1,334,000. 

Revenue for 1944-45 was estimated at 
£9,255,000 and expenditure at £10,298,- 
000, thus giving an estimated deficit of 
£1,043,000. Estimated expenditure on 
military, air, and police services total 
£3,410,000; on social services, £1,737,000; 
and on administrative, general and de- 
velopment services, £2,400,000. Also in- 
cluded is a further expenditure of 
£1,000,000 for the National Reconstruc- 
tion Fund, bringing the total to £2,000,- 
000. Estimated expenditure from loan 
funds total £3,195,000, of which £2,631,000 
are for development and £564,000 for war 
expenditure. 

The Rhodesian Railways have been 
exempted from the excess profits tax and 
are to receive a refund of £170,000 paid 
last year when they were first brought 
under the act. An Excess Profits Tax 
Advisory Board has already been estab- 
lished, with a view to granting relief from 
the tax to some manufacturing indus- 
tries which otherwise could not expand 
or begin operations. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that the basic price of gold would be 
increased 3s.6d. per fine ounce to a price 
of 159s.6d., effective April 1, 1944. 

He stated that the value of exports had 
fallen only 8 percent during the year 1943 
and imports 10 percent, but that the 
volume of exports declined about 19 per- 
cent and the volume of imports was only 
40 percent of the volume in 1938. 

The Minister stressed the fact that 
control of prices, the thrift campaign, 
and increased taxation last year so 
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checked inflation that the cost of living 
had risen only 5 percent, although a 
13'44-percent rise might have been 
expected. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Turkey during 
the first quarter of 1944 were marked by 
a general slackening of business activity, 
because of a decrease in the volume of 
foreign trade and uncertainty over in- 
ternational developments. Industrial 
operations and public-works activity were 
well sustained, and preliminary reports 
indicate favorable crop prospects. In- 
flationary tendencies, however, persisted, 
despite various Government efforts at 
price control. Budget estimates con- 
tinued at record levels, and a further ex- 
pansion occurred in note circulation, al- 
though the metal coverage also was 
larger. 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS STEADY 


The level of industrial activity during 
the first quarter of 1944 was well-sus- 
tained, with manufactures finding a 
ready market at very high prices. The 
textile plants, private and semigovern- 
mental, maintained capacity production, 
with the greater part of output going to 
the Ministry of National Defense. 

Further progress was registered with 
the program of industrial expansion. The 
textile plant at Bursa, formerly engaged 
in the manufacture of woolen yarns, was 
equipped with installations for the pro- 
duction of woolen textiles. Other textile 
projects scheduled for early construction 
include an annex to the cotton-textile 
plant at Bakiroy, near Istanbul, for the 
manufacture of cotton yarns, and a plant 
for the production of artificial-wool yarn 
to be located near the rayon plant at 
Gemlik. The machinery for these plants 
is expected to come from Switzerland. 

Construction of a chlorine and caustic- 
soda plant at Izmit was practically com- 
pleted and is expected to be inaugurated 
in August. A second paper plant at 
Izmit started operation during the 
quarter, and is scheduled to raise pro- 
duction sufficiently to cover the bulk of 
Turkey’s requirements of paper and 
paper products. Other factories ap- 
proaching completion are two cellulose 
plants at Izmit. 

With a view to covering the country’s 
requirements of sugar, the Government 
has decided on the construction of four 
additional sugar plants. The two at 
Afyon Karahisar and Erzincan, will ex- 
tract sugar from sugar beet, and the 
others in the Adana and Silifka Districts 
will use sugarcane as raw material. 

A large proportion of domestic needs 
for window glass is expected to be sup- 
plied by the factory recently completed 
at Pasabahcex near Istanbul. 

Other projects on which work is ex- 
pected to start soon include a cardboard 
factory, a cellophane plant, and a plant 
for the production of potassium bichro- 
mate and chrome powder used in the 
shoe and leather industries. 
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PuBLIc WorKS ACTIVE 


Favorable progress was reported in the 
execution of public-works projects during 
the quarter. Port works at Iskenderun 
was speeded up, and construction work 
was started on port facilities at Eregli. 
Large-scale work is contemplated at 
Mersin as soon as the facilities at Isken- 
derun are completed, and a port project 
has also been drawn up for early action 
at Trabzon. 

Extension of irrigation facilities was 
indicated by the granting of a contract 
to a German firm for part of the work on 
the barrage at Emir Arslan, which will 
irrigate the Menemen Plain in Izmir 
Province. 

In spite of a persistent shortage of 
labor due to war mobilization, road con- 
struction has been fairly well main- 
tained. Incidentally, road construction 
has received special attention since the 
war. 

A vast program of reconstruction is 
contemplated for Istanbul, to be com- 
pleted in 1953, in commemoration of the 
500th year since the capture of the city 
by Sultan Fatih Mehmet. 


Crop OUTLET FAVORABLE 


Although definite information is not 
yet available, prospects for various crops, 
especially cereals, appear favorable for 
the current year, in view of the satisfac- 
tory weather and increase in area 
planted. 

In line with the official policy of en- 
couraging agricultural development, the 
Ministry of Agriculture announced that 
repair shops would be opened in various 
districts of Anatolia (Turkey in Asia) 
for the purpose of repairing agricultural 
machinery and implements. The Gov- 
ernment also resumed the distribution 
of land to landless farmers or to those 
with very small holdings. It is estimated 
that 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 hectares (hec- 


Sweden’s Keen Interest in 
Arrangements 


The future opportunities of small nations to share in international air 
traffic were discussed in Sweden in connection with two events early in 
June. One was the twentieth anniversary of the Swedish Aerotransport 
Co., whose planes since 1924 have flown 12,800,000 miles, carried over half 
a million passengers and 350,000,000 pieces of mail, including several im- 
portant shipments of gold. Until the outbreak of the war, it had had only a 
single serious accident, and in that only one person lost his life. 

In a press interview its managing director, Capt. Carl Florman, said he 
hoped for a post-war freedom of the air so that small nations “could 
participate in the general international air traffic and thereby help unite the 
nations and improve their mutual relations.” 

Within Sweden the company plans several new post-war lines, the most 
urgent being one to serve the Lapland district in the north. The Government 
support of the Swedish civilian air traffic dropped from 41 percent in 1931 


to 6 percent in 1943, he said. 


At the concurrent session of the Swedish shipping interests, Erik Wetter, 
head of the Swedish Orient Line, urged close cooperation in the future 
between the shipping lines and the air lines, so as to avoid destructive compe- 
tition in freight rates. To this Per Norlin, head of the newly formed SILA 
or Swedish International Air Traffic Co., replied that the operating costs of 
the air lines “are sure to be so high that competition with shipping lines for 
On the other hand, he foresaw, he said, 
serious difficulties for the air projects of the smaller nations. ‘“‘We must 
make every effort,” he urged, “to obtain full rights for Swedish interests to 
participate in the world’s post-war air traffic.” 


freight is not likely to be serious.” 
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tare=2.47 acres) of land would be dis- 
tributed in this manner. From 1940 to 
date it is estimated that 48,000 hectares 
of land have been distributed by the 
Government. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES LARGER 


The budget proposal for the year June 
1, 1944 to May 31, 1945, as presented to 
the Grand National Assembly by the 
Minister of Finance, anticipates record 
ordinary expenditures of £T547,573,725, 
an increase of £T60,800,000 over the pre- 
vious year. There is also included in the 
budget law an appropriation of £T376,- 
500,000 for extraordinary expenditures, 
bringing the total to £T924,073,725. As 
compared with 1943-44, the principal 
changes in the ordinary expenditures are 
a decrease of £T10,600,000 in the allot- 
ment for public debt, and the following 
increases, in millions of Turkish pounds, 
for the Ministries indicated: Public In- 
struction, 17 more; National Defense, 
16; Finance, 7; Hygiene and Social As- 
sistance, 5; and Agriculture, 5. The ex- 
traordinary appropriations are chiefly 
for defense. 

Details of revenue for the 1944-45 year 
are not available, although the Minister 
of Finance stated that ordinary expendi- 
tures would be balanced from ordinary 
taxation, and that the extraordinary ap- 
propriations, which were the same as in 
the previous year, would be covered by 
the special taxes previously approved for 
this purpose and by a loan of £T35,000,- 
000, to be issued during the year. 


NOTE CIRCULATION INCREASED 


Actual note circulation at the end of 
the quarter rose to £T866,895,597 from 
£T802,109,726 at the end of 1943 and 
£T710,479,215 at the end of March 1943. 
The increase was due entirely to the is- 
suance of notes covered 100 percent by 
gold, this special account showing a total 


Post-War Air-Transport 
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of £T109,953,000, as compared with 
£T43,500,000 at the close of 1943. The 
metal cover also shows a gain, but not as 
large as the note-circulation rise; it 
amounted to £T238,649,777, or 27.5 per- 
cent of actual note circulation, at the 
end of the first quarter, as contrasted 
with £T201,697,583, or 25.1 percent at the 
end of the year, and £T155,539,743, or 
21.9 percent, at the close of the first 
quarter of 1943. 

The second part of the £T150,000,000 
(7 percent) National Defense Loan was 
placed on the market on March 17, 1944, 
and was reported quickly oversubscribed, 
This issue amounted to £T25,000,000, re- 
deemable in 20 years; the first part was 
floated at the end of 1942 and totaled 
£T40,000,000. 

A law annulling the unpaid portion of 
the capital-tax levy was passed during 
the quarter by the Grand National As- 
sembly. According to a statement by the 
Minister of Finance, the total amount 
collected under the levy was £T316,000,- 
000, while over £T100,000,000 remained 
unpaid. This tax fell primarily on the 
non-Moslem elements in Turkish indus- 
trial land commercial circles. 


PRICES HIGHER 


Government efforts to halt the advance 
in prices were only partly effective, as the 
price trend remained upward during the 
quarter. Toward the close of the period 
prices were steadier as more stringent 


measures to cope with inflationary 


trend were reported in prospect. 

The price of gold rose sharply during 
the quarter but subsequently reacted. 
The Turkish gold pound closed at 41 to 42 
Turkish paper pounds, after reaching a 
high of 46, as compared with 38 at the 
beginning of 1944. 


FOREIGN TRADE SMALLER 


Although trade statistics remain un- 
available, the volume of foreign trade 
during the quarter was believed to have 
been smaller. Shipments to the Axis 
continued on the basis of existing agree- 
ments, and consisted chiefly of raisins, 
figs and other dried fruits, valonia, fil- 
berts, oilseeds, cotton, mohair, antimony, 
tobacco, and skins. 

A variety of imports continued to be 
received from Axis sources. Germany 
loaned to Turkey 190 railway cars and 10 
locomotives, which were immediately dis- 
patched to centers where an acute short- 
age existed. In addition, 150 railway cars 
and 10 locomotives were purchased from 
Germany. Among other products ob- 
tained from Germany during the quarter 
were iron pipes, radio parts, razor blades, 
electric appliances, compressors, refrig- 
erators, chemicals, aniline dyes, paper, 
files, pharmaceuticals, optical goods, and 
porcelain ware, Some products were also 
received from “Slovakia,” chiefly glass- 
ware and porcelain ware, and construc- 
tion materials, such as iron and cement. 

An agreement was concluded with 
Rumania by which the latter undertook 
to furnish Turkey with 6,000 tons of 
wheat of the 1943 crop against Turkish 
credits blocked in Rumania to the amount 
of £T1,500,000. A trade delegation visited 
Turkey for the purpose of negotiating 4 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Automotive 
Products 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN PLANTS 
In SoutH AFRICA 


One of the two United States automo- 
bile assembly plants in Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa, is using materials 
on hand to manufacture steel typist 
chairs, light wooden camp and kitchen 
furniture, ironing boards, leather-cov- 
ered footstools, and leather school bags. 
Regular assembly departments in both 
plants are now operating at less than 10 
percent of capacity. A few fire engines, 
crash wagons, and troop carriers have 
been made. 

Before the war these plants supplied 
automobiles and trucks to the Union of 
South Africa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, and other 
countries on the east and west coasts of 
Africa. 


Beverages 


LIQuoR SALES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Sales of spirits, beer, and wines from 
liquor stores of the Liquor Control Board 
of Ontario, Canada, totaled 45,698,226 
gallons during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1943, an increase of 3,350,013 
gallons over the preceding year, accord- 
ing to Canadian press reports. 

Sales in liquor stores of the Province 
of Ontario during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1943, were valued at $39,- 
460,496, an increase of $6,434,652 over the 
preceding year. All lines showed in- 
creases except imported spirits and win- 
ery sales of domestic wines. Profits re- 
ceived by the Provincial Treasurer 
amounted to $17,275,000. 


Coal 


CANADIAN COAL EXPORTS 


An official report shows coal exports 
from Canada valued at $1,673,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) in the first 4 months of 
1944, compared with a value of $1,262,000 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 


COAL PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of 182,535 gross metric tons 
of coal in Chile in February 1944 repre- 
sented a slight decrease from the 186,559 
tons produced in the preceding month. 

Coal from different holdings of the 
Companhia Carbonifera “Lemuy,” on the 
island of Chiloe, has been shown to con- 
tain from 4,054 to 7,750 calories, accord- 
ing to a statement of an official of the 
company. 

Exploitation of another new coal de- 
posit in the Province of Nuble, Chile, was 
expected to begin late in April 1944. 





Construction 


CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


To keep pace with population in- 
creases, approximately 12,000 new hous- 
ing units are needed annually in Chile; 
actual construction during the past few 
years has been at an annual rate of 6,000. 
Statistics show an average of 5.6 persons 
per room throughout the country as a 
whole, and an average of 5.9 in Santiago. 

Approximately 2,000,000 people live in 
agricultural and mining camps, barracks, 
and asylums; 1,000,000 people own their 
homes; and the remaining 1,800,000 rent. 

Santiago, Chile, has allotted 100,000 
pesos for remodeling the former Spanish 
Embassy building into offices for the city 
water works. It is planned to erect a 
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Spinning and Weaving of 
Wool in Brazil 


Brazil is gradually becoming in- 
dependent of foreign woolen-tex- 
tile imports, owing not only to the 
progressive expansion of the na- 
tional production but mainly to 
the continuous improvement of 
the output, says a recent state- 
ment by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. It is true, however, 
that foreign yarns are imported for 
weaving purposes, but the national 
production is increasing and is rap- 
idly improving in quality. 

On the other hand, local raw ma- 
terial in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul is sufficient for the domestic 
industry—the country’s consump- 
tion being about 7,000,000 kilo- 
grams, which still affords a small 
margin for export. 

The State of Sao Paulo, which 
is the biggest producer of woolen 
textiles in the country, consumes 
about 3,500,000 kilograms of raw 
material annually, leaving 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 kilograms for the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, and 1,500,000 
for the Federal District. 

The woolen weaving factories in 
Brazil have a greater production 
capacity of textiles than the spin- 
ning factories of yarns. For a long 
period of time, the weaving fac- 
tories depended on imported yarns. 
With the improvement of domes- 
tic yarns, and with the possibility 
of using the best wools on a larger 
scale, there is now no reason (says 
the Trade Bureau) to justify the 
difference in production of the 
weaving factories and the spinning 
mills, and a rapid increase in the 
output of the spinning mills is ex- 
pected soon by Brazilians. 
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National Savings Bank on the present 
site of the waterworks offices after the 
building has been demolished. 
Inauguration of a modern municipal 
building took place in March at Las Con- 
des, a rural community near Santiago. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN NEw ZEALAND 


The number of building permits issued 
in 50 municipalities in New Zealand dur- 
ing 1943 had a value of £NZ5,136,630, an 
increase of almost 75 percent compared 
with the 1942 figure of £NZ2,941,147. 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin accounted for 83 percent of the 
total, according to the foreign press. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER-DEVELOPMENT PLANS, “CROATIA,” 
YUGOSLAVIA 


“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, has extensive 
plans for the development of its water 
power, says the local press. It is believed 
that the country has sufficient natural 
resources to develop between 1,200,000 
and 1,500,000 horsepower. 

A future project calls for new plants tc 
increase water power to 700,000 horse- 
power from the present development of 
90,000. Another 95,000 could be obtained 
by further utilization of existing stations. 
Additional hydraulic plants, with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 200,000 horse- 
power, could be installed in Dalmatia. 

These plans for hydroelectric expan- 
sion are of vital importance to Croatia’s 
development, as they offer the only solu- 
tion to the serious power shortage prob- 
lem. Increases in the number of thermo- 
electric stations are necessarily limited 
because of coal shortages. It requires 
about 4,000,000 tons of coal to produce 
1,000,000 horsepower and the average an- 
nual production of coal is not more than 
3,000,000 tons. 

If full advantages were taken of nat- 
ural facilities, it is estimated that each 
inhabitant of Croatia could consume 
1,530 kilowatt-hours. In Zagreb, with 
400,000 inhabitants, consumption of elec- 
tricity amounted to only 180 kilowatt- 
hours per capita during 1943. 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of electrical ap- 
pliances totaled £2,743,844 in 1943, a con- 
siderable increase over £1,941,206 for 
1942. Tremendous rises occurred in 1943 
in the value of batteries and cells, insu- 
lated cable and wire, incandescent fila- 
ment lamp bulbs, electric lamps, radio 
tubes, and telegraph and telephone ap- 
paratus. 
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No electric ranges or metal poles used 
in electric transmission lines were im- 
ported last year, while in 1942 they were 
valued at £2,354 and £3,384, respectively. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Electrical equipment imported during 
the calendar years 1942 and 1943 are 
given by quantity and value in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Item 





1942 1943 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Batteries and cells: Number Number 

Storage batteries - --_- 3,799 | £NZ 13, 103 1,666 £NZ 7,589 

Parts of storage batte Ties 19, 530 14, 469 

Batteries and cells (not including storage batteries) 7,775 20, 079 
Carbons for arc lamps and similar items aa 6, 453 4, 245 
Cooking and heating appliances: 

Ranges-- _- 78 2, 354 Nil Nil 

Other cooking and he: ating appliance: Ss 11,151 12, 897 
Electric appliances, n. e. i. peculiar to electroplating and other uses 14, 903 38, 276 
Electrodes for are lamps_- 38, 347 49, 485 
Insulated cable and wire. ---_.--_-- Ratecatie 363, 675 647, 375 
Insulating materials, n. e. i__- ae 49, 528 58, 622 
Incandescent filament lamp bulbs ‘ 2, 137, 256 85, 393 4, 360. 798 145, 256 
Electrical lamps, n. e. i. (other than surgical). 20, 936 41, 509 
Metal poles used in electrical transmission lines _ - -- 3, 384 Nil Nil 
Nn cence eece 232, 778 245, 112 
Telegraphy and telephony, apparatus peculiar thereto: 

Radio receiving sets mounted in cabinets 52 460 28 1, 150 

Radio receiving sets, built up but not mounted in cabinets 411 391 89 2, 851 

Tubes for radio receiving sets : 393, 668 89, 195 1, 675, 618 204, 618 

Radio telephony, other apparatus ‘peculiar thereto 175, 309 228, 196 

Telegraphy and telephony (other than radio) and apparatus 

peculiar thereto 70, 930 150, 810 
Electric irons 683 678 
Insulators. 4,172 3, 182 
Other electrical apparatus 730, 756 867, 445 
Total. 1, 941, 206 2, 743, 844 





Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, CEYLON 


Exports from Ceylon of citronella oil, 
an important source of geraniol, were 
considerably larger during the first quar- 
ter of 1944 than during the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. The United States is 
now the most important purchaser of 
Ceylon’s citronella oil. Next in impor- 
tance is British India, whose purchases 
amount to about one-fourth those of the 
United States. 
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Former Pests Now Prove 
Useful 


Australia is making good use of 
two former pests, rabbits and 
blackberry bushes, as the meat 
from the former and the fruit from 
the latter are now helping to feed 
the civilian population and the 
fighting forces. 

Even in norma] times, the people 
of New South Wales ate about 
4,000,000 rabbits a year, and since 
meat rationing went into effect 
the demand has increased. 

In spite of the wartime shortage 
of trappers, about £A4,000,000 
worth of rabbit skins, representing 
about 75,000,000 rabbits, were mar- 
keted, largely for export, in 1943. 

Tasmania’s 1943 blackberry crop 
totaled about 800 tons, and this 
year’s harvest is expected to be as 
large, if not larger. While some 
blackberry jam was made in Tas- 
mania before the war, increased 
quantities of berries are now being 
used for jam, for pulping, and for 
canning—practically all for de- 
fense needs. 
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Total annual production of citronella 
oil is estimated at between 11,000 and 
13,000 hundredweight. It is not gen- 
erally believed that labor shortages will 
curtail output seriously. 

Production of cinnamon-leaf oil, how- 
ever, is not expected to amount to more 
than 25 percent of the pre-war level. 
Shortage of labor has reduced produc- 
tion to some extent, and because of the 
lack of artificial fertilizers producers 
have used substantial quantities of the 
leaves for that purpose. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop-YEAST PROJECT, SOUTH AFRICA 


The Department of Agriculture of the 
Union of South Africa and the Industrial 
Development Corporation, a Govern- 
ment-sponsored concern, are cooperat- 
ing on a project to sell food yeast in the 
Union so cheaply that it can be included 
in the diet of all the people, even those 
of limited income. The raw material for 
the yeast is molasses and it will be pos- 
sible to produce 20,000 tons of the product 
each year. Although food yeast con- 
tains about 50 percent of protein, its chief 
value lies in the high content of the B 
group of vitamins, which are lacking in 
the diet of large sections of the Union’s 


population. 
Coffee 


COFFEE CROP AND “CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Weather conditions in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, were favorable during April for the 
development of the coffee crop. Har- 
vesting of the small crop of washed 
coffee began in northern Parana, and 
the regular harvest will begin in the 
middle or latter part of June. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that from 1931 to April 15, 1944, 
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78,139,198 bags of coffee were destroyed, 

The price of coffee in Santos is stil] 
above the United States ceiling price, 
Strictly soft type 4 was sold at between 
44.50 and 46 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms 
(approximately 22 pounds). The ceil- 
ing in New York for this quality of coffee 
is $0.1285 per pound, or 43 cruzeiros per 
10 kilograms in Santos. The Departa- 
mento Nacional do Café is requiring ex- 
porters to fill their export quotas or have 
them reduced by the amount they fai] 
to deliver. 

Results of the survey of domestic con- 
sumption of coffee in Brazil in 1941 and 
1942 have recently been published by the 
Departamento Nacional do Café. 

According to this study, Brazil con- 
sumed 295,071 metric tons of coffee in 
1942, compared with 269,250 tons in 1941, 
Per capita coffee consumption in 1942 
was estimated at 15.6 pounds. Coffee 
consumption was reported to be heaviest 
in the Federal District, about 31 pounds 
per capita, followed by the State of Sao 
Paulo, with an annual per capita con- 
sumption of 29 pounds. 


Dairy Products 


MILK AND BUTTER PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Production of condensed milk ‘(sweet- 
ened), evaporated milk (unsweetened), 
dried whole milk, and dried skim milk 
in New Zealand during January and 
February 1944, and stocks at the end of 
these 2 months, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


In thousands of pounds! 
I 





Production Stocks 


Item Jan- | Feb- | Jan- | Feb- 


uary |ruary uary ruary 
1944 144 1944 1044 


Condensed milk 697 510 «(1,319 | 1,308 
Evaporated milk 1,725 1,238 |1,273 920 
Dried milk 
W hole 751 Hou 196 21 
Skim 1,044 1,375 4,039 4,919 





Exports of butter from New Zealand in 
January 1944 totaled 16,518 long tons, 
compared with 6,371 tons in January 
1943, according to the Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics for February 1944. Cheese 
exports in January 1944 amounted to 
9,796 tons, compared with 9,750 tons in 
January 1943. 

The Minister of Agriculture of New 
Zealand has stated that the butterfat ob- 
jective for the 1944—45 season is a mini- 
mum of 180,000 tons, an increase of 15,000 
tons over the latest estimate of 1943-44 
production, and that to attain this ob- 
jective it will be necessary to increase 
the milking herds of the Dominion (cur- 
rently estimated at 1,680,000 cows) by 
between 30,000 and 50,000 cows. 


Fish and Products 


MEXICAN FISHING INDUSTRY 


Matamoros and Manzanillo are the 
two principal export centers of Mexico’s 
fishery activities. Conditions at Mata- 
moros were favorable during April, and 
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the catch was large. About 800,000 
pounds of fresh fish are being exported 
to the United States each month through 
Matamoros. The industry is providing 
an excellent source of income to the 
workers in that area. 

Shark fishing in the Pacific waters 
around Manzanillo yielded poor results 
in April. Only 3 tons of shark livers were 
exported to the United States during the 
month ended April 20, 1944. However, 
operators were not discouraged and new 
boats are being added to the shark fishing 
fleet operating out of Manzanillo. 

Shrimp fishing out of Guaymas on the 
west coast of Mexico is reported to have 
enjoyed a favorable season. The regular 
season for this activity runs from Sep- 
tember 1 to April 15, with a supple- 
mentary period to June 30, subject to 
special permit from the Government. 

During the season ended April 15, 1944, 
2,937,663 pounds of shrimp, valued at 
4,130,796 pesos, were taken, as compared 
with 2,103,360 pounds, valued at 2,759,287 
pesos, a gain of about 39 percent in vol- 
ume and 49 percent in value. 

The supplementary fishing period usu- 
ally yields about one-quarter of the total 
for the regular season, so that the April 
15, 1944, figures already exceed the catch 
during both the regular and supplemen- 
tary periods ended June 30, 1943, which 
totaled 2,640,612 pounds, valued at 3,- 
464,077 pesos. 

The greater volume of shrimp caught 
in the present season is reported is due 
to the larger number of boats engaged in 
the industry. There are now 55 vessels 
operating out of Guaymas, and 7 more 
are ready to join the fleet, most of which 
drag for shrimp. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 


The Newfoundland Banks fishery is 
doing well this season, according to all 
reports, catches averaging about 10 per- 
cent more than those of the correspond- 
ing season in 1943. During April 1944, 
43 bankers ranging from 30 to 119 tons 
were engaged in this fishery as against 
28 during April 1943. 

There has been only mild activity in 
the shore fisheries, and the month was 
principally one of preparation for the 
fishing season. 

The herring fishery did well in April, 
practically all fishermen being engaged 
in the special pack of herring for dis- 
tribution by UNRRA. In all, 60,000 bar- 
rels (packed 200, 225, and 250 pounds to 
the barrel) were contracted for, but be- 
cause of the late start of the pack, the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board believes 
that not more than 35,000 to 40,000 bar- 
rels will have been obtained by the end 
of the herring season May 15. The price 
of this pack, $0.0575 United States cur- 
rency per pound at the production point, 
is a good price and the Newfoundland 
herring fishery will do well under this 
contract. 

Fina] figures of the pack of Scotch cure 
herring have not been compiled, but it is 
estimated that only some 23,000 barrels 
out of a possible 40,000 barrels were ob- 
tained. Herring-meal production is re- 
ported to be somewhat below last year’s. 

In the salted-codfish branch of the in- 
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dustry, the outlook is optimistic. Early 
reports indicate that the 1944 catch will 
be well in excess of the 1943 catch of more 
than 98,000,000 pounds. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 


Farmers in western Canada were re- 
quested to increase their wheat acreage 
substantially by the president of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. Private sur- 
veys of planting intentions indicated that 
the wheat acreage of the Prairie Prov- 
inces would rise from 16,729,000 acres in 
1943 to between 18,000,000 and 19,000,000 
acres this year. Later the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics released an estimate 
of 20,483,000 acres for the 1944 crop. 


PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s 1943-44 wheat produc- 
tion is officially estimated at approxi- 
mately 7,700,000 bushels, a decrease of 
approximately 22 percent, compared with 
9,890,340 bushels in the 1942-43 season. 

Assuming that the proportion of oats 
threshed in 1943-44 is the same as in 
1942-43 (22 percent of the crop), the 
total yield of oats in 1943-44 will be ap- 
proximately 2,100,000 bushels, a decrease 
of 25 percent, compared with 2,808,770 
bushels in 1942-43. Ona similar basis, it 
is estimated that the barley yield will be 
approximately 1,120,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of about 5 percent, compared with 
1,057,600 bushels in 1942—43. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGakR COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Canada & Dominion Sugar Co. 
has announced that it will operate either 
its Chatham or Wallaceburg beet-sugar 
factory this fall, despite having signed 
contracts covering only 15,000 acres of 
sugar beets. It has not yet been decided 
which factory will be opened; but at the 
end of April acreage contracted for in the 
Wallaceburg district was greater. The 
company hopes that additional] acreage 
will be planted to sugar beets and that 
labor of prisoners-of-war will be avail- 
able to farmers in southwestern Ontario 
for weeding and harvesting. 


PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Sugar beets will again be extensively 
cultivated in the southwestern provinces 
of the Soviet Union. All the collective 
farms and 90 machine tractor stations 
have been restored in Kiev Province 
since the German occupation, according 
to the foreign press. 

In 1941, when about 150,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres) were sown to 
sugar beets in Kiev, a yield of 145.2 cent- 
ners (1 centner=220.46 pounds) per 
hectare was obtained. In that year 
sugar-beet tractor stations of the Prov- 
ince had 5,762 tractors and 1,368 sowers. 
The following year, under German rule, 
only half the above area was sown and 
a yield of 75 centners per hectare was 
obtained, the Moscow press reports. 

Sugar beets are also being grown in 
Kazakhstan and Kirgizia, both in central 
Asia. 
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Vegetables and Products 


VEGETABLE DEHYDRATION, KENYA 


The dehydrated-vegetable industry in 
Kenya, British East Africa, gives em- 
ployment to more than 15,000 people, 
according to the foreign press. The two 
main factories play an important part 
in supplying dried vegetables to the 
armed forces in the Middle East. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of 168,407 net tons of pig 
iron in Canada in March 1944 brought 
the total for the first quarter of the year 
to 442,413 net tons. 

Output of ferro-alloys is reported at 
13,427 net tons in March and at 44,642 
for the period January to March 1944. 

Of the 747,577 net tons of steel ingots 
and castings produced in the first 3 
months of 1944, 275,539 net tons were 
produced in March. 

Of the iron and products exported 
from Canada in the period January to 
April 1944 (with figures for the com- 
parable period of 1943 in parentheses), 
pigs, ingots, and similar items were val- 
ued at $4,750,000 ($7,278,000), rolling- 
mill products at $2,448,000 ($1,027,- 
000), and tubes and pipes at $776,000 
($125,000). (Canadian currency.) 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, EIRE 


The output of Eire’s footwear indus- 
try has declined since 1941. Production 
of approximately 35 manufacturers in 
1943 was only 3,744,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes, compared with 4,062,432 pairs 
in 1942 and 4,564,272 pairs in 1941. 
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of salt to fix the color. 


this Nazi “propaganda.” 
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A Few Nazi Thoughts on Onionskins, Inks, “Tender 
Colors,” “Jungmaedel,” and Permanganate of Potash 


German women are advised not to let the lack of dyes (now so difficult to 
obtain) force them to wear their last year’s finery faded, dingy, and drab, 
according to an account in a recent issue of a well-known German daily. 
The ingenious may tint their lingerie and their blouses with various colored 
inks and by a mixture of blue, red, green, and purple arrive at “novel color 
combinations.” All that is needed besides the ink is water and a teaspoonful 


Where curtains need refurbishing, the dark yellow outer skins of the 
humble onion may be used in a boiled solution; when the curtains are dipped 
in the “golden liquid’”’ they will come out a light ‘“‘tender’’ cream color, says 


Red beets, tea, and coffee are well-known “ersatz” for commercial dyes, 
but few are aware that permanganate of potash, an old household remedy to 
kill bacteria and to disinfect, will re-dye stockings when carefully dissolved 
in boiling water and strained. Druggists sell it in packets of tiny, reddsh 
purple rods. A single undissolved rod in the solution wili spoil the whole 
mess—in fact, will appear as a dark brown stain. The writer of the article 
advises this procedure for renewing worn and faded stockings, saying that 
it will give them a strong brown color suitable for wear with the popular 
brown shirts of the “Jungmaedel” (young girls’) groups. 
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TANNERY ESTABLISHED IN NIGERIA 


A new modern tannery has been es- 
tablished at Apapa, in Nigeria, British 
West Africa, and it is planned to process 
up to 2,000 hides monthly, states a for- 
eign trade journal. Production will in- 
clude leathers suitable for boot and shoe 
manufacture as well as for machine 
belting, products which heretofore have 
been imported. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


During December 1943, Mexico pro- 
duced 139,000 cattle hides. Approxi- 
mately 65 percent of these were said to 
have been steer hides, while cow hides 
accounted for 30 percent and ox hides 
for the remaining 5 percent. Stocks on 
hand at the end of December were esti- 
mated at 80,000 hides. 

Calfskin production during December 
1943 was estimated at 3,000 skins, while 
stocks on hand at the end of the month 
were reported as negligible. Of the total 
cattle hides and calfskins produced dur- 
ing the month, 90 percent were said to 
have been dry-cured and 10 percent 
wet-salted. 

Production of goatskins and kidskins 
totaled 207,120 skins in December 1943 
(about 80 percent goatskins and 20 per- 
cent kidskins). Stocks on hand at the 
end of December were estimated at 
85,000 skins. 

Sheepskin and lambskin production 
totaled 75,960 skins in December 1943. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the month 
were negligible. 


Imports INTO SWEDEN 


Imports of hides into Sweden from 
South America have been adversely 
affected by shipping conditions. In 1943 
imports amounted to 7,600 metric tons, 
compared with 7,900 metric tons in 1942. 
Imports of hides into Sweden during 1939 
totaled 23,000 metric tons. 


Tanning Materials 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During the first 3 months of 1944, 
Argentina exported 34,523 metric tons 
of quebracho extract or approximately 
17 percent more than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1943 when 29,539 
tons were shipped. Transit shipments 
from Paraguay amounted to an addi- 
tional 11,200 tons in the 1943 quarter and 
9,370 in 1944. Domestic consumers ab- 
sorbed 5,620 metric tons of quebracho 
extract during the first quarter of 1944. 

Total exports of urunday extract, 
during the 3 months January to March 
1944, totaled 936 metric tons. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The estimated number of livestock in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, on De- 
cember 1, 1943, showed increases in all 
principal classes except swine, turkeys, 
and geese, compared with the corre- 
sponding date in 1942. 

The number of swine on farms in On- 
tario dropped from 2,019,300 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1942 to 1,809,000 on December 1, 
1943; turkeys from 643,600 to 582,400; 
and geese from 271,600 to 259,200. 

Increases are estimated as follows: 
cattle, from 2,778,000 to 2,786,200; sheep 
and lambs from 465,300 to 488,500; ducks 
from 314,100 to 317,700; and hens and 
chickens from 16,203,300 to 18,597,800. 

The number of horses on Ontario farms 
declined from 528,500 on December 1, 
1942, to 513,500 on December 1, 1943. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


The Auckland Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is making a survey of the capacity 
of New Zealand’s agricultural-machinery 
factories at the request of the British 
Government. Members of the associa- 
tion are asked to submit an estimate of 
the production increase above domestic 
needs that can be expected in 1944. De- 
tailed information on materials required 
for such production is also requested. 

All machinery imports into New Zea- 
land increased in 1943, compared with 
1942, except gas and oil engines and tex- 
tile-mill equipment, according to the for- 
eign press. Import values of railway- 
and tramway-plant equipment totaled 
£232,305 in 1943, compared with £87,964 
for 1942; printing machinery, £13,047 and 
£14,677, respectively; metal-, wood-, and 
glass-working machinery, £456,026 and 
£274,767; and dredging and excavating 
equipment, £125,466 and £44,115. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF TRACTORS, 
SPAIN 


Spain has included the production of 
tractors with cars and trucks in its pro- 
gram of national self-sufficiency. A con- 
siderable need for them exists in agri- 
culture, forestry, road-building, and con- 
struction. 

In early 1944, a shipbuilding firm in 
Santander produced five experimental 
tractors, which are of the track-laying 
type and operate on 30-horsepower mo- 
tors made in Germany; other parts are 
of domestic manufacture. Since work on 
the tractors has been progressing slowly, 
because of increased activity in ship- 
building, no models have been placed on 
the market. In addition expansion of 
the tractor industry at present is hin- 
dered’ by the supply of ball and roller 
bearings and motors being deficient, the 
steel available not being comparable 
in quality to that used in imported prod- 
ucts, and the market not being large 
enough to justify mass production of the 
diverse types needed. 

Spanish imports of tractors in 1935 
(the last year before the civil war) to- 
taled 875.4 metric tons, while in 1941 the 
amount was 1,238.4 metric tons. By 1942, 
largely because of shipping difficulties, 
imports dropped to 509.2 tons and by the 
first half of 1943 to 138.4. Normally, this 
market is supplied principally by the 
United States, followed by Germany, 
Great Britain, and France. Since no ap- 
preciable quantities of tractors have been 
imported recently, a backlog of orders 
exists for both wheel and track-laying 
types. The Special School of Agricul- 
tural Engineers in Madrid is. studying 
which types are most practical for the 
farmers. 

Most of the Diesel engines imported 
have been obtained from Germany, Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden. In 1935, 
Diesel motor imports totaled 1,736.8 met- 
ric tons; in 1941, only 210.5 tons; in 1942, 
411.8 and in the first half of 1943, 206.4. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NICARAGUA’S TRADE IN PERU BALSAM 


Large quantities of Peru balsam, used 
both as a medicinal and as an ingredient 
in perfumes, are obtained from the west- 
ern part of Nicaragua. Because of its 
antiseptic power, this product is in great 
demand for treating surface wounds. 

Nicaragua’s principal customer is the 
United States; in 1937 and 1938 Germany 
stood first. During the past few years 
shipments on the whole have been stable, 
although they declined in 1943. Produc- 
tion of Peru balsam is entirely for export, 
and larger amounts would probably be 
shipped now if labor were not concen- 
trated in the rubber industry. In the 
peak year, 1939, 41,000 pounds were re- 
ported to have been exported. Annual 
post-war shipments will probably aver- 
age about 35,000 pounds, which amount 
could be doubled if all available trees 
were tapped. 


IPECAC, NICARAGUA 


Exports from Nicaragua of ipecac, a 
medicinal plant used as a specific in 
amoebic dysentery, have fallen off con- 
siderably during the past year. Peak 
shipments were reached in the 3-year 
period 1936-38, when average annual 
exports mounted to 116,000 pounds. 
Since 1937 the United States has sup- 
planted Germany as the chief buyer. 
Annual post-war exports are expected to 
be about 75,000 pounds. 

Although sources of this plant in the 
Department of Chontales on the eastern 
shore of Lake Nicaragua are being de- 
pleted, stands are reported widely scat- 
tered throughout the rain forest in the 
eastern part of the country. No serious 
attempts have been made to cultivate 
ipecac in Nicaragua, but some agricul- 
turists believe that cultivation would be 
profitable. An agricultural station at El 
Recreo near Bluefields has started ex- 
perimental planting. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Gold production in Colombia in March 
1944 amounted to 1,826,781.8 grams, and 
Silver to 609,154 grams, with a total value 
of 3,371,668.79 pesos. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


FLUORSPAR OUTPUT, NEWFOUNDLAND 


By increasing fluorspar output to 72,- 
940 tons in 1943, two companies at St. 
Lawrence, Newfoundland, produced eight 
times as much as in 1941, Output for 
1944 is estimated at 95,000 tons. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


COTTONSEED EXPORTS FRoM ANGLO-EGYP- 
TIAN SUDAN 


During 1943, exports of cottonseed 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan totaled 
more than 113,000 tons, according to the 
British press. No shipments were made 
during the previous 2 years, and after a 
market had been established through the 
Middle East Supply Center, difficult 
transportation problems had to be set- 
tled by cooperation among owners, ship- 
ping agents, and railroads. 


FIsH-OIL PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


In 1942, the latest year for which data 
have been compiled, Argentine fish fac- 
tories processed 14,395,540 kilograms of 
fish, which yielded 1,400,000 kilograms of 
oil and 3,000,000 kilograms of meal and 
fertilizer. Exports of oil, meal, and ferti- 
lizer for the year totaled 1,170,000 kilo- 
grams. 


PRODUCTION OF SUNFLOWER SEED AND LIN- 
SEED, ARGENTINA 


The area planted to sunflower seed in 
Argentina for the 1943-44 crop was esti- 
mated at 1,338,000 hectares, more than a 
50-percent increase over the 567,659 hec- 
tares in the preceding year. 

The area planted to linseed was re- 
ported to be 2,283,000 hectares with pro- 
duction estimated at 1,695,000 metric 
tons, both figures representing slight in- 
creases over the preceding year’s. Ac- 
cording to provisions made by the Gov- 
ernment in March 1944, up to 1,500,000 
metric tons of linseed are to be allocated 
for crushing into oil by industrial plants 
for use as heavy liquid fuel. Some 1,913,- 
659 tons were declared exportable sur- 
plus as of April 29, 1944. 


COTTONSEED CAKE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


The superintendent of the Sao Paulo 
(Brazil) State ration board announced 
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that 140,000 tons of cottonseed cake will 
be set aside for livestock and agricultural 
purposes during the coming crop season, 
a reduction of 25,000 tons from last year’s 
quota. This product has become a pop- 
ular cattle-feed item with livestock men: 


PRODUCTION OF PILCHARD OIL AND MEAL, 
CANADA 


British Columbia, Canada, produced 
2,129,164 gallons of pilchard oil and 14,- 
766 tons of meal in 1943, compared with 
1,622,840 gallons and 11,550 tons respec- 
tively, in 1942, according to press re- 
ports. Considerable expansion of the 
industry has taken place since 1940 when 
production of oil amounted to 877,556 
gallons and that of meal, 4,853 tons. 


Output or Coconut Propucts, CEYLON 


Total copra production in Ceylon for 
1944 is estimated at 220,000 tons, about 
20 percent of which was produced in 
the first quarter. The decrease re- 
ported in exports during the first quar- 
ter is believed to be due to larger do- 
mestic consumption and increased ex- 
ports of fresh coconuts and coconut oil. 

Production of coconut oil for the cur- 
rent year is expected to be about 80,000 
long tons, or some 10,000 tons less than 
preliminary estimates. When projected 
construction of loading pipe lines and 
storage tanks has been carried out, pro- 
duction will be stimulated, it is believed. 

Government authorities hope to in- 
crease production of poonas, coconut-oil 
residue, which is one of Ceylon’s chief 
cattle foods. At the present rate, the 
year’s output will be between 40,000 and 
44,000 tons. 


TuNG-TREE ORCHARDS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
IN CHILE 


Plans are now being made to establish 
a number of tung-tree orchards in Chile. 
Private farms and experimental stations 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in central 
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What About Canada’s Victory Gardens? 


It is estimated that in 1943 Canadian cities and towns with a population 
of 1,000 or more had 209,200 wartime gardens, which produced 57,500 tons 
of vegetables, or about 550 pounds per garden. 

The 15 most popular vegetables grown in city wartime gardens last year 
were carrots, beans, tomatoes, onions, potatoes, peas, lettuce, cucumbers, 
radishes, rhubarb, cabbage, turnips, sweet corn, and Swiss chard, in the 
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A shortage of wax-bean seed is reported this year in Canada. A vegetable- 
garden variety of soybean, known as Blackeye, is recommended in many 
sections in place of lima beans. It is suitable for canning and cold pack. 

Wartime gardeners are urged to buy certified seed potatoes. These are 
usually shipped in bags of 75 or 100 pounds, but the regulations permit 
seedsmen to make sales in smaller containers if an official tag is attached. 
Gardeners who are unable to obtain seed potatoes in small lots are advised 
to club together to purchase large bags for division among themselves. 
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and south-central Chile are the areas 
chosen for this work. 

Development of a tung-oil industry 
would materially further Chile’s plan for 
diversification of agricultural produc- 
tion. 


OLIVE-O1L INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


Consumption of olive oil under re- 
strictions in Spain is estimated at about 
240,000 metric tons annually. If the 
yield from the recent pressing reaches 
April estimates of 345,000 tons, the coun- 
try should have an appreciable surplus. 
No stocks remained on hand from last 
year’s crop. 

Exportation of olive oil was not au- 
thorized by the Government in 1943, and 
it has not yet been authorized for the 
present year, according to latest available 
information; therefore, no export prices 
have been established. Shipments from 
Spanish ports to the Spanish Peninsula 
and Spanish possessions amounted to 
55,245 tons and 17,483 tons, respectively, 
in 1943. The Canary Islands were the 
largest purchaser among the possessions. 
Shipments for the first 2 months of 1944 
were in about the same ratio. 

The Province of Jaen is the most im- 
portant olive-oil area in Spain, according 
to estimates for the current crop year. 
It is expected to account for between one- 
fourth and one-third of the country’s to- 
tal production; Cordoba, about one-fifth; 
and Seville, about one-eighth. 


INDIA’s OILSEED SITUATION 


Consumption of peanut oil in Madras, 
India, is reported to have increased 
slightly during the first quarter of 1944, 
although figures are not available. The 
Assam tea gardens are using peanut oil 
as a substitute fuel for Diesel engines, 
according to reports from Calcutta. 

Stocks of linseed in Calcutta at the end 
of March amounted to about 4,000 long 
tons. Exports of linseed oil for the 
3-month period were estimated at 50,000 
gallons. 

The castor-seed market at Madras 
was relatively quiet throughout the first 
quarter of the year. Since there was a 
scarcity of castor seeds in the Province, 
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exports were allowed only under permit. 
The entire production of oil, or about 
15,000 long tons, was consumed locally, 
it was estimated. Prices of castor seed 
rose at Calcutta in the same period. 
Shipments arriving in the area were for 
crushing purposes. 

The following table shows areas in 
India’s Provinces and States planted to 
castor seed (exclusive of mixed crops), 
estimated production from the current 
crop harvest, and yield per acre: 





Yield 


‘ inces ¢ States “ "ie 
Provinces and Stat Area Yield per acre 


icres Tons Pounds 
Madras 252,000 24,000 213 
Bombay (including Indian 
States) 128,000 20,000 350 
Bihar 37, 000 5, 000 303 
Central Provinces and 
Berar . 33, 000 5, 000 339 
Orissa 22, 000 2, 000 204 
United Provinces (unmixed 
crop) 15, 000 4, 000 597 
Sind << 1,000 100 280 
Hyderabad 538,000 38,000 158 
Mysore 101,000 5, 000 ill 
Baroda 75, 000 6, 000 179 


Total 1, 202,000 109, 100 203 





Paper and 
Related Products 


PUBLISHING HOUSES TEMPORARILY SUSPEND 
OPERATIONS, CHINA 


Seventy publishing houses in Szech- 
wan Province, China, had to suspend op- 
erations during the first 3 months of 1944 
because of a shortage of paper and a 
substantial reduction in Government 
orders. Most newsprint in the Province 
is being hand-made by farmers in their 
spare time. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARDBOARD, COLOMBIA 


Plans are being formulated for the es- 
tablishment of three plants in Colombia 
to manufacture all types of cardboard 
bcexes and heavy packing cases. Pros- 
pective locations are Barranquilla, Cali, 
and Medellin. A corporation has been 
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formed under the joint capitalization of 
Colombian firms and a United States 
company. The factories will operate un- 
der the direction of United States tech- 
nicians. 

Experiments in the use of bagasse as 
a raw material for cardboard are being 
made. If they are not successful, further 
study will be devoted to the utilization 
of numerous native fibrous grasses and 
plants which grow abundantly. 


SWEDISH EXPORTS 


Swedish exports of pulp and paper de- 
clined sharply in 1943, principally as a 
result of the loss of the Italian market, 
Sulphite pulp exports, including viscose 
pulp, amounted to only 271,000 metric 
tons in 1943, compared with 463,000 tons 
in 1942 and 1,217,000 tons in 1939. Sul- 
phate pulp shipments fell from 171,000 
metric tons in 1942 to 155,000 tons in 1943, 
Exports of sulphate pulp in 1939 
amounted to 808,000 metric tons. Me- 
chanical pulp suffered probably the 
greatest over-all percentage decrease, ex- 
ports in 1943 totaling only 8,000 metric 
tons, compared with 25,000 tons in 1942 
and 306,000 tons in 1939. Exports of 
paper and cardboard during 1943 were 
reported at 189,000 metric tons, while ex- 
ports totaled 238,000 tons in 1942 and 
602,000 tons in 1939. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, MEXICO 


In the Isthmian petroleum fields of 
Mexico, production continued at a low 
level during the first quarter of the year, 
and early speeding-up of output was not 
indicated. In the northern zone around 
Tampico, production for the _ period 
March 18—April 19 was at the rate of 
86,465 barrels a day, compared with an 
average of 92,465 barrels during the pre- 
ceding monthly period. 

Stocks of crude oil in the field and at 
the refineries as of April 19 amounted to 
4,391,457 barrels—nearly 800,000 barrels 
less than on March 17. 


Ort WELLS IN OPERATION, U.S. S. R. 


Two new oil wells near Baku in the 
Buzovny District on the Apsheron Penin- 
sula of Russia were reported to have 
started operations, according to press re- 
ports in April. The Molotov fields and 
refineries failed to fulfill their plans for 
the first quarter of the year. 

A new well was sunk in one of the new 
counties of Uzbekistan before the mid- 
dle of February. A gusher at the Palvan- 
Tash oil field was expected to increase 
output of the field 35 percent. Two wells 
at the Andizhan field were scheduled to 
go into operation this spring. 

Output of oil in Buguruslan, Chkalov 
Oblast, in 1943 was double the 1942 level, 
according to the press. The annual 
quota was fulfilled about 6 weeks ahead 
of time. Buguruslan is one of the centers 
of activity in the Soviet Union’s vast new 
“Second Baku,” a rich oil area extending 
from the Volga River to the Urals. 
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Radio 


BRAZIL’S RADIO-TUBE SITUATION 


Radio tubes have been scarce in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, since the be- 
ginning of 1944. Until then stocks built 
up in 1941 and 1942 adequately met the 
demand. Substitutions and rewirings 
have only slightly relieved the growing 
shortage, which threatens to paralyze 
communications. Prices of tubes have 
increased as much as 500 to 700 percent 
since 1940. 

The number of radio tubes consumed 
and the number of radios assembled in 
the years 1939 to 1943 are given in the 
following table: 





Tubes 
New consumed 

Year radios as-| in new 
sembled | radios as- 

sembled 


Tubes 
consumed 
in replace- 

ment 


Total 


1939 30, 000 150, 000 80,000 | 230, 000 
1940 32, 000 160, 000 95, 000 | 255, 000 
1941 41, 286 206, 430 101, 572 | 308, 002 
1942 30, 254 151, 270 102, 508 | 253, 778 
1943 11, 700 58, 500 85,943 | 144,443 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER COLLECTION, NICARAGUA 





Wild rubber collected in Nicaragua in 
1943 made a valuable addition to rubber 
stocks available to the Allies and proved 
to be important in the total value of the 
country’s exports. Domestic consump- 
tion was approximately 1 percent of 
production. 

Collection of wild rubber is expected 
to cease when rubber from plantation 
sources is again available on world 
markets. 

More than 500,000 Hevea rubber seed- 
lings are at the present time in nurseries 
in the country, and these soon will be 
transplanted to farm sites. They are not 
due to reach maturity for some 7 years, 
at which time Nicaragua may be able to 
export certain quantities of plantation 
rubber. 


Shipbuilding 


VESSEL UNDER CONSTRUCTION, PORTUGAL 


The largest vessel ever built in Portu- 
gal, a 14,000-ton tanker, is now under 
construction for the Companhia Colonial 
de Navegacao, for trade with Mozam- 
bique (Portuguese East Africa). 


Textiles and Related Products 
PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED, RUMANIA 


Alarmed at the increasing shortage of 
textiles, the Rumanian Government is 
requesting farmers to do their utmost to 
expand production of cotton, flax, and 
hemp. 

EXPORTS, CHINA 
Private companies in China are being 


encouraged to export some of their prod- 
ucts. It is reported that shipments of 
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silk, bristles, and wool by private con- 
cerns will be permitted upon registering 
with the Foo Shing Trading Co. of the 
Ministry of Finance, which now controls 
exportation of these items. 


SPAIN’s TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Spain produced 392,500,000 meters of 
fabrics in 1943, or 75,000,000 meters 
more than in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication. Total 
output included 300,000,000 meters of 
cotton fabric; 48,000,000, of silk; and 
44,500,000, of woolen. Approximately 
450,000 persons are said to be employed 
by the textile industry. 

Spain reportedly produced 407 tons of 
silk cocoons in 1943. Approximately 500 
tons are expected in 1944. The Province 
of Murcia is the largest center, account- 
ing for about 80 percent of the entire 
production. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS 


In 1943 Sweden imported 18,200 metric 
tons of cotton, compared with 32,000 tons 
in 1942 and 47,000 in 1939. Wool imports 
amounted to 6,400 tons in 1943, 6,800 tons 
in 1942, and 13,300 tons in 1939. 

Textile imports from Germany are 
said to have somewhat exceeded their 
quotas. These included 4,575 tons of 
rayon staple fiber (quota, 3,800 tons), 
and 1,312 tons of rayon (quota, 1,200 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
CHINESE COTTON SITUATION 


The 1943 cotton crop of Shensi Prov- 
ince, China, was estimated at 450,000 
piculs (1 picul==133'%3 pounds), of which 
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the Chinese government purchased 420,- 
000 piculs, according to press reports. 
About 197,000 acres were reported to have 
been planted. 

The Military Affairs Commission at 
Changsha, Hunan Province, has estah- 
lished a new organization to handle the 
purchase of cotton for military purposes. 
This organization is also authorized to 
control and regulate the purchase and 
sale of cotton by the public in Hunan 
and Kiangsi Provinces. 

To encourage cotton growing in Hunan 
Province the Government has reportedly 
arranged for loans to farmers, the Gov- 
ernment-financed crops being reserved 
for its own spinning and weaving mils. 
Plans for the establishment of two addi- 
tional mills have been announced. 

Tree-cotton acreage in Yunnan Prov- 
ince is to be expanded to 480,000 mow 
(80,000 acres), which it is hoped will 
yield approximately 200,000 piculs. 
Farmers interested in this crop may ob- 
tain a loan from the Farmers Bank. The 
bank itself purchased 100 acres for ex- 
perimental cultivation. 


COTTON SITUATION, EGypt 


From September 1, 1943, to April 28, 
1944, 535,417 cantars (1 cantar=99.049 
pounds) of cotton were consumed in 
Egypt, as compared with 578,255 cantars 
in the corresponding period of the pre-, 
ceding season. 

Exports of cotton amounted to 2,983,- 
209 cantars from September 1943 through 
April 1944, an increase over the 1,353,082 
cantars in the 1942—43 season. 


SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


In 1943 El Salvador’s textile factories 
consumed about 50 percent more raw cot- 
ton than in the preceding year, with a 
corresponding increase in yarn manu- 
facture. Even though the spinning 
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Sweden’s New Types of 
Flooring 


Two new types of Swedish floor- 
ing were exhibited at the recent 
Forestry Congress held in Stock- 
holm. 

One flooring uses the end-grain 
of small pieces of wood as the wear- 
ing surface, with the pieces glued 
together by a special patented 
process to form long boards. Be- 
cause the end-grain of the wood is 
used, this flooring is said to offer 
less danger of skidding and to be 
more resilient than ordinary wood- 
en floors; the use of the end-grain 
also helps to lessen sounds. This 
type is especially recommended for 
workshops and factories where 
floors receive hard wear. 

A special method of lamination 
makes it possible to use these 
boards also as deck flooring on 
boats; they are a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for expensive teak and other 
species of exotic woods, it is 
claimed. The new hatches of this 
material are light in comparison 
with the older type. 

About 180,000 square meters of 
this flooring are produced annu- 
ally by the Munksund factory and 
it is expected that capacity will be 
increased to 225,000. 

The second type is manufac- 
tured by Holmsunds Aktiebolag. 
This flooring is constructed so that 
the sub-floor and the wearing sur- 
face are laid simultaneously— 
which reduces considerably the 
cost of installing a laminated floor. 
The material used for the surface 
is pine, birch, beech, or oak, and 
this flooring may be had in four 
patterns. 
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equipment was operating 24 hours daily 
and producing 2,300 short tons of cotton 
yarn, the weaving mills and the 7,100 
hand looms were not sufficiently sup- 
plied. The former produced 3,100,000 
yards of cotton drills and coarse gray 
sheeting, and reports indicated that an 
almost equal amount was woven by the 
latter. 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


About 3,000 hectares of cotton will be 
planted in French Morocco in 1944, ap- 
proximately the same as last year. In 
the irrigated areas, Pima 67, a long-staple 
variety is grown, and endeavors are being 
made to develop a comparable strain 
adaptable to the unirrigated regions. 

A new ginnery is being erected in the 
Beni Amir area. 


Inp1A’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


From September 1, 1943, to March 25, 
1944, 671,411 bales (400 pounds) of cotton 
exported from India, compared with 
427,231 bales shipped in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942-43. Cotton arrivals at 
principal Indian ports in 1943-44 totaled 
1,768,319 bales, whereas they amounted 
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to 1,908,457 bales in the preceding season. 

Cotton consumption from September 
1, 1943, to January 31, 1944, aggregated 
1,778,437 bales, and in the corresponding 
months of 1942-43, 1,686,238 bales. 

Stocks held by exporters, dealers, and 
mills in Bombay as of April 13, 1944, were 
estimated at 1,252,115 bales, somewhat 
below the 1,582,202 bales on hand on April 
13, 1943. 

SITUATION, PERU 


Growing conditions in Peru’s cotton 
areas were very favorable throughout 
March, promising a higher yield and bet- 
ter quality crop than in 1943. 

Exports of Peruvian cotton in Febru- 
ary 1944 aggregated 1,608.2 metric tons, 
compared with 3,321.5 tons in January, 
and 1,031.4 tons in February 1943. Ex- 
ports for the first 2 months of 1943 and 
1944, by countries, were reportedly as 
follows: 

[In metric tons] 





. Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb 

Country of destination 1943 1944 
Argentina 180. 0 399.9 
Bolivia $2.2 25.1 
Colombia _- 155.8 185. 1 
Costa Rica 102. 2 
Chile 874. 1 867.0 
Ecuador 46.6 358. 4 
United States 245.5 
United Kingdom 3, 725.3 2, 367.1 
Guatemala 279. 8 
Sweden . 99.6 
Uruguay 41.1 

Total 5, 055. 1 4,929.7 





COTTON PLANTINGS, U.S. S. R. 


Collective farms of the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic had planted 482,000 
hectares of cotton by April 1, or 271,000 
hectares more than by the same date in 
1943, reported the Russian press. Twice 
as much fertilizer has been used this year 
as last. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EXPANSION IN PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of synthetic fibers 
is to be expanded, according to a foreign 
publication. A plant reportedly has been 
completed by the German Phrix group 
at Miranda de Ebro for Fabricacion 
Espanola de Fibras Artificiales S. A., 
where synthetic fibers will be produced 
from Spain’s abundant supplies of straw. 
The Italian Snia Viscosa combine is said 
to be erecting a factory at Torrelavega to 
make fibers from wood of the eucalyptus 
tree. A third plant is scheduled for 
Valencia where the Industria de la Paja 
de Arroz is to follow a Japanese patent, 
using rice straw as a raw material. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS, ARGENTINA 


During March, 27,890 bales of wool 
were exported from Argentina, com- 
pared with 9,532 bales in February, and 
16,313 in March 1943, making a total of 
125,239 bales exported in the first six 
months of the wool year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. In corresponding months of 
the preceding season, 84,820 bales were 
exported. Converted to a grease basis, 
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these shipments would total 67,422 
metric tons and 41,537 tons, respectively, 
Commercial stocks on March 1, 1944, 
totaled 163,979 metric tons, on a grease 
basis. 
PRODUCTION, CHINA 


Sinkiang Province of China produces 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of sheep wool 
annually; Kansu Province, 11,000,000 
pounds; and Ninghsia Province, over 
2,000,000 pounds of sheep wool and 
330,000 pounds of camel’s wool, reports 
a foreign publication. 


USE oF GoaT Harr, NIGERIA 


Most goats raised in Nigeria have very 
short hair, which is obtained as a by- 
product from the tanning industry. It 
is mixed with mud plaster and used for 
house building. 


GoaT-Hair INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


In 1943, Spain reportedly had more 
than 6,000,000 goats. The hair is not ob- 
tained by shearing the goats, but is pro- 
cured from the skins in the tanneries, 
Annual production is from 500,000 to 
600,000 kilograms. Between 60,000 and 
100,000 kilograms are consumed in place 
of horse hair in the manufacture of lin- 
ings and coat stiffeners. 

Moroccan goat hair is considered su- 
perior to domestic, because of its coarse- 
ness and length. Therefore, practically 
all of it is consumed in Spain, and the 
domestic hair is exported, shipments 
running from 240,000 to 270,000 kilograms 
annually. Exports in 1943 were below 
normal, primarily because of the loss of 
the Italian market which absorbed 270 
tons in 1942. 

Stocks of Spanish goat hair at the close 
of 1943 were unofficially estimated at 
230 tons. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET 


During April, 1,565,900 kilograms of 
wool were delivered to the Montevideo 
market from the interior of Uruguay, 
making a total of 54,790,812 kilograms de- 
livered during the period October 1, 1943 
to April 30, 1944. In the corresponding 
months of the preceding season, 41,828,- 
022 kilograms entered the market. 

High-quality wools were sold at slightly 
advanced prices in April. The market 
was very quiet at the end of the month. 

Export shipments of wool during the 
first 7 months of the current wool season 
totaled 62,793 bales, compared with 49,953 
bales in corresponding months of 1942-43. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX ACREAGE, CHINA 


Flax acreage in Yunnan Province, 
China, is to be expanded, according to 
plans of the Yunnan Provincial Commis- 
sioner of Reconstruction. 


RESUMPTION OF INDUSTRIES, EIRE 


Following receipt of a new supply of 
raw material, a jute factory was expected 
to resume operations at Waterford, Ire- 
land, this spring, according to a foreign 
publication. 

To handle a mounting demand for fish- 
ing nets, efforts are being made to revive 
net making. Cotton and hemp being 
hard to obtain, trawls are made from flax, 
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2 Exports From EL SALVADOR 
P 
? Hand-woven textiles, palm braid for 
e hats and bags, and other handicraft arti- 
cles began to move from El Salvador to 
the United States early in 1944, under a 
contract signed last November. This > " i ’ pe - . 
S . VOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with th 
l pr oject, with governmental assistance, 1S following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Desaibican Republic, the Guatemalan 
) expected to pene productivity and in- uetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes tos 
come in rural areas. ollar. 
r Most henequen grown in El Salvador is ] 
d used in the manufacture of coffee bags, Average rate | Latest available quotation 
s both for domestic use and for export. In | 
1943 about 312 short tons of bags, cord- ope Approxi- 
age, and other henequen articles were ex- Cenpiey: | att quotes" Type ese To ‘ont weancecs | April | a: 
ported to Central American countries. | | | nual) | nual) | 24 | Rate | {ent in — 
y | — " U.S. 
oo | j currency 
t KITT ieee ee | 
7 . | | | | 
r Argentina..| Paper peso__| Official A-........___- | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | May 6,1944 
Latin American Hoaggeay | O@MAB.......-caosl OM ae 423 4.23 3364| Do. 
rn Bid.. LAID MA 4.94 | 4. 94 | 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Dru a d B | | Freemarket_.....-.-.-|........-- 4.06; 402] 402 . 2488 Do. 
zg radge arriers Bolivia.._..| Boliviano...| Controlled...._......- | 4646) «42.91 | = 42.42 | 42.42 "0236 | May 23, 1944 
€ Brazil Cruzeiro1___| Ofte 4 NOES ve | 16. 60 | 16. 50 | 16.80 | 16.0 “$006 | April 3 
(Continued from p. 10) razil......| Cruzeiro!___} ee a EE ee \ . 50 | 16. 50 | 16. . 0606 pril 30, 1944 
e | Freemarket...........| 19.64 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 - 0509 Do. 
: | Specialfreemarket....| 2082| 2043| 20.30 | ao90 -0493 | Do. 
~ industry interests. Of course, the ideal Chile .| Peso. ...-. --| Ce SORE | 19,37 19.37} 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | May 13,1944 
5. would be universal adoption of United | aol Gal ae - 0400 me 
0 States standards through their general | “DP | 313 | B00 3100 | 31.00 “$328 Do. 
d distribution, but there are economic con- Colombia...|_....do_....-- Commercial bank ---| 1.75 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | May 6, 1944 
e siderations involved, which envisage that | Cabell eel Reet eee De. 
je cooperation of industry mentioned earlier Costa Riea__| Colon_......| Uncontrolled _......__- 5.71 5. 65 | 5.65 | 5.67 | .1764 | Apr. 30,1944 
in this discussion Controlled _-_-...-..--| 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 1779 Do. 
, Cuba.......| Peso......-- | Free... ._. casio 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1. May 1,1944 
° . Ecuador....| Sucre _--..| Central Bank (official). 14.39 14.10 | 14/10 | 14.10 . 0709 Do. 
- Uniform Procedure Sought Se) Enns. -- | SEE esnnsnsetonns p38) Se See a 
i ee | __ SESE ss $ : 4. 4 0 
y Nicaragua..| Cordoba...-| Official..----------2---| 5.00 5.00 5 5. :2000 | May 20, 1944 
e The fourth objective is to secure a uni- eich: IGRI, (2 TR 5. 16 548 | 590 "1695 | Do. 
s form procedure, designed to simplify anmetes, ¢ ~*~ Cobh Weer ~wabsnemmiennete: ee | . om ye “ace ee 
S health-product license approvals in the ei ce ae. .......c) PUMeaso ps. 3, 6.50) 6.50 6.50 | 6.50 1528 | May 20, 1944 
W various countries, so as to reduce delay — — rare rcastetecass e oo ee 2. 50 - 4000 | a 15, 1944 
f and exorbitant costs. Even should such Sarco kes Wtageiaeihimel F< sracsnee os. UE A 90 oat a | 
0 a concession be only for the duration of Venezuela... Bolivar as Controlled. ..........- 3. 35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | May 15, 1944 
the war, it would be a decided advantage. | Free........------.00-| 3.45 3.35) 335) 3.35 -2085 | Do, 
e In substance the proposal is as follows: ete. nt dental re a ; 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, , the cruzeiro ame the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, 
it I, Each country would establish an exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the ddan. 
open list of approved producer-distribu- a Dispoutbitidades proprias {private funds). ray: 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
tors. 4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
II. For at least the duration of the , f ; 
yf present war the products of the above- , een aaaee rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
J nto Argentina. 
0 mentioned companies might be imported 
y into the countries, and they would be 
“ registered and licensed for sale and dis- 
. tribution to the public, in accordance with haps be the present equivalent of 1 might, as at present, continue to be im- 
the conditions expressed below: dollar; ported without the necessity of being 


(a) The representative or agent who 
intends to impoit any of the products of 
y the mentioned companies would furnish 


(4) Presentation of a sample of the 
product, together with the label which 
will be used on the market, and with 


registered or licensed by the enforcement 
agency. 
The foregoing proposal has been ac- 





t the name of the product to the appro- whatever slogan or wording is to be used cepted in principle by one of our Latin 
priate enforcement agency in his country. in advertising or sales work. neighbors, and, when it has been formal- 

e Immediately, the agency would assign a III. It would not be necessary that the ized, it is not improbable that others may 

. provisional registration number and li- sample, advertising matter, label, and wish to do likewise. 

3 cense to the product and the importation certificate be presented in advance of the 

3. of the product would be authorized. arrival of a product in customs, but the Varied Instrumentalities 


(b) After the arrival of the product 
in a customhouse, it would be registered 
and licensed for sale to the public and 
would be removed from the customs with- 
out the necessity of any analysis by the 
enforcement agency under the following 
conditions: 

(1) The presentation of a certificate 
for each product, made by the chief 
chemist of the manufacturer, which cer- 
tifies to the purity of the ingredients 
and the formula of the product; 

(2) The presentation of a certificate 
bearing the approval of the product by 
either the Counsel on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry cf the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, or State Board of Health: 

(3) The payment of a nominal fee with 
regard to each product which should per- 





understanding would be that the enforce- 
ment agency should receive such mate- 
rials as promptly as possible after the 
issuance of the provisional registration 
number and license for importation and 
that the early receipt of such material 
would facilitate the final registration and 
licensing of the product. 

IV. It would not be necessary to regis- 
ter or license again the products which 
have been registered or licensed under 
this agreement, after the present war, 
but there would be an express under- 
standing that any license granted under 
the agreement might be revoked by the 
enforcement agency, as the result of an 
analysis by that agency. 

V. It would be understood that stand- 
ard fine chemical products in bulk 


To secure a similar degree of uniform- 
ity of trade-mark registration procedure 
and costs is the fifth objective. The ideal 
would be achieved were full faith and 
credence accorded by the respective 
countries to all our registered marks 
which are not in conflict with theirs. 
A nominal fee could be involved for reg- 
istration purposes, but, the necessary ap- 


* plication having been made, movement of 


a product should not have to await other 
formalities nor be unjustly penalized 
in the event of a questionable inter- 
ference. 

Furtherance of Trade Agreements, the 
sizth objective, is one of long standing 
and seemingly popular and familiar to 
all. It should be even more important in 
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post-war market evaluations; for such 
agreements may serve as the medium for 
eliminating barriers as well as leading 
to reduction of duties. 

. Now, for an appreciation of the seventh 
objective, one should refer to the Bu- 
reau’s publication “Foreign Trade After 
the War” and the article in ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 20, 1943, en- 
titled “Post-War Foreign Markets for 
U. S. Drugs and Pharmaceuticals” which 
was a specific adaptation. Therein the 
basic premise will be noted that interest 
in imports of the products of other coun- 
tries must be stimulated so as to improve 
dollar availability in those countries. 
To this end United States investments 
have been made and economic and tech- 
nical missions have visited and coun- 
selled with representatives in those coun- 
tries. A month ago in New York City 
at a meeting of members of the Inter- 
American Development Commission from 
each country, one of the major themes 
was the question: How can Latin Amer- 
ican exports to the United States be con- 
tinued and even expanded in the post- 
war era? 


Friendly Collaboration 


The eighth objective is somewhat 
related to the above inasmuch as it 
involves an interest in developing friend- 
ship through such media as medical- 
student exchange, cooperative sanita- 
tion agreements, publicity as to the 
respective standards of living, and the 
stimulation of technical aids such as 
trade journals, handbooks, and related 
literature in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages. In the survey of 440 
American drug firms just completed, it 
is noticeable that the great bulk of this 
collaboration is being carried on by the 
few—but, since it seems manifestly 
profitable to them, all are urged to par- 
ticipate. Unquestionably, what has been 
accomplished to date, though meager, 
has nevertheless been of indirect help 
to all American distributors in Latin 
America. 


It may seem rather trite to say that’ 


the ninth objective is fostering export 
service, since such has always been the 
organic function of the Department of 
Commerce. Nevertheless, through par- 
ticipation in interdepartmental commit- 
tees concerned with such problems as air, 
commodity, and shipping priorities, as 
advisor on raw-material production and 
resources, and as consultant on require- 
ments and allocations as well as the im- 
pact of emergency restrictions and reg- 
ulations, this agency has been a recog- 
nized friend of the drug and pharmaceu- 
tical industry. Consistently has the De- 
partment striven likewise for relaxation 
of the ban on production and distribu- 
tion statistics and pertinent economic 
data. 


Replacing Axis Drugs 


Probably the most significant contribu- 
tion, results of which should increasingly 
materialize with the passage of time, is 
the tenth objective referred to as the 
Axis Drug Replacement Program. It 
was started 2 years ago when our Em- 
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Mexico’s Timber- 
land Awaits De- 
velopment 


(Continued from p. 3) 


prevent any immediate inroad on their 
importance in the Mexican lumber 
market. However, over a long period, 
the picture may change considerably. 
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The Mexican lumber industry will not 
be able to streamline its production 
methods within a short period of time, 
nor can it enlarge its physical plant 
facilities sufficiently to satisfy the pent- 
up demand of the domestic lumber 
market, which will require not only in- 
creased quantities of lumber but high- 
quality products. The evidence points to 
a good demand for United States lumber 
and “wood manufactures,” at least for 
some time to come. 





Rail transportation of logs to mill site, Mexico. Logs are numbered and labeled to meet 
quantity of logs produced at particular logging camp. 





bassies in Latin America were requested 
to submit official lists of registered phar- 
maceutical preparations. In October 
1942, a mimeographed confidential serv- 
ice was issued for their guidance as to 
the Axis products and the American 
equivalent or alternative products and 
suppliers. By next month a printed edi- 
tion of this service should be available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, to 
interested parties in Latin America and 
the United States. Through the broad- 
casting of this service should flow a 
growing knowledge of and receptivity to 
American drug products generally. 


Mutual Interest and Effort 


It will be noted that these 10 objec- 
tives are in the summation pointed to- 
ward eliciting the widest interest among 
United States medicinal producers. Con- 
comitant with this aim is the hope of 
evoking among our Latin American 
friends the thought that such producers 
are equipped to furnish a reliably ade- 
quate and comprehensive as well as con- 
tinuous flow of recognized medicinals, 
designed to replace all former Axis prod- 
ucts, on a strictly competitive basis. 
Should the United States drug industry 
succeed in convincing them that it is 
interested in their health and welfare, no 
country, one feels, could afford to pre- 
vent or even hamper the flow of prod- 
ucts recognized as being effective for this 
purpose in the country of origin. 

In fact, it would presumably be logical 
for any country to decide that nothing 
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new agreement. Hungary also sent a 
trade delegation to Turkey during the 
quarter to consider a new agreement, 
since the old one expired on March 22, 
1944. 

The United Nations continued to pur- 
chase Turkish products in varying 
quantities. An agreement was concluded 
in February between English firms and 
Izmir merchants for the export of 25,- 
000 tons of raisins to the United King- 
dom. Imports into Turkey from the 
United Kingdom have consisted mainly 
of machinery parts, telephone apparatus, 
leather, dyes, cotton and woolen textiles 
and yarns, and tires. 

Export trade with the United States 
was limited chiefly to shipments of 
tobacco, while Turkish imports from 
United States were very small and stocks 
of American merchandise were practical- 
ly depleted. 





should be permitted to impede the ac- 
quisition of efficacious remedies, eco- 
nomically available only through im- 
port. 

If the U. S. drug and pharmaceutical 
industry works together, farsightedly, on 
a project of this character, along the 
lines indicated, such a result may be en- 


visaged with a high degree of confidence. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 19, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No, 539—Current Export Bulletin No. 170, 
June 14, 1944 


I. MANDATORY UsE or FEA 419 AFTER JUNE 30, 
1944, Does Not AFrecT Cases RWA'pD ON FEA 
119 


Applications for licenses or release certifi- 
cates submitted on the Form FEA 119 prior 
to June 30, 1944, which are returned without 
action, should be resubmitted on the orig- 
inal FEA 119 application even though the 
resubmission will take place after June 30, 
1944. 


II. Export OF CLOTHING WOOL TO MEXICO 


License applications covering the exporta- 
tion to Mexico of clothing wool (Schedule 
B No. 3609.05) , formerly owned by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation and presently ware- 
housed in Texas will be considered by the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, provided 
that: 

a. The wool was warehoused in Texas prior 
to May 1, 1944. 

b. A copy of the warehouse receipt is sub- 
mitted with the export license application as 
evidence. 

These requirements are necessitated in or- 
der to prevent shipments of other wool to 
Texas putting an additional burden on car- 
riers engaged in the movement of other more 
essential war materials. 


III. ALLOCATION OF SEEDS INCREASED FOR 
SECOND QUARTER 


The War Food Administration has notified 
FEA that export allocations of all seeds with 
the exception of those listed below have been 
substantially increased for the second quarter 
of 1944. 

The Office of Food Programs of FEA, there- 
fore, will consider license applications, prior 
to June 30, 1944, for the export of seeds in 
amounts greater than previously licensed. 

Not increased are export allocations of the 
following: 


Northern-Grown Alfalfa Orchard Grass 
Alsike Clover Meadow Fescue 
Red Clover Sudan Grass 


IV. BELGIAN CONGO INCLUDED IN GRoUP K 


Effective immediately, the Belgian Congo 
(Country Number 66) is included in Group 
K destinations and removed from Group G. 
All general license provisions applicable to 
Group K destinations will apply equally to 
the Belgian Congo. 


V. Export oF VESSELS UNDER GENERAL LICENSE 
(VMC) 


The general license for export of certain 
vessels (General License VMC) originally set 
forth as Subject IV in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 188 (Announcement 505 in FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 8, 1944), is 
amended to read as follows: 

A general license VMC has been granted for 
the export of any documented vessel* of fifty 
gross tons or over when transfer of the vessel 





*Documented vessel—a vessel which is reg- 
istered, enrolled, or licensed under the laws 
of the United States. 
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to a person not a citizen of the United States, 
or the placing of the vessel under foreign 
registry or flag has been authorized by an 
order of the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
However, when a vessel is being or has been 
built purposely for export, the builder or ex- 
porter must file an individual application for 
an export license on FEA Form 119. The ex- 
portation of vessels under £0 gross tons which 
are not built purposely for export must also 
be authorized on FEA Form 119. 

As required by Sections 9 and 37 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916, as amended, any person 
who seeks to transfer to foreign ownership, 
or to transfer to or place under any foreign 
registry or flag, any vessel owned in whole or 
in part by a citizen of the United States or 
documented under the laws of the United 
States, must file an application for the ap- 
proval thereof with the Maritime Commission. 
If approved, the Maritime Commission will 
notify the applicant of such approval and 
send a copy of the order of approval to the 
Collector of Customs at the vessel’s port of 
registry. 


VI. REVISION OF THE GENERAL LICENSE FOR 
PERSONAL BAGGAGE 

1. Scope. 

The general license for personal baggage, 
designated “Baggege”. authorizes the ex- 
portation, subject to the provisions set forth 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this general license, 
of the commodities listed below, when such 
commodities are exported or taken out of the 
United States as personal baggage by a person 
leaving the United States. Commodities may 
be exported under this general license only 
when they are to be used solely by the indi- 
vidual leaving the United States and, unless 
otherwise specified, by his immediate family. 
The commodities exportable under this gen- 
eral license are divided into four classes which 
are defined as follows: 

a. Personal effects: Clothing, books. toilet 
articles, articles of personal adornment, food- 
stuffs, personal firearms, hunting guns, cam- 
eras, radios, souvenirs and other commodities 
of a like nature. 

b. Household articles: Furniture, refrigera- 
tors, radios, decorations and other household 
furnishings. 

c. Professional instruments and tools of 
trade: All instruments, tools and apparatus, 
including typewriters, which are used by the 
person in his profession or trade. 

d. Motor vehicles: Automobiles, trailers, 
and trucks. 

2. General Limitations to the Use of this 
Genvral License. 

a. No article intended for resale in a for- 
eign country may be exported under this 
general license. 

b. Subject to examination by the Office of 
Censorship in accordance with the Special 
Provisions for unexposed photographic film, 
plates or photographic paper (item 22, page 
115, Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13; 
or item 26, page 141, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14), these items may be ex- 
ported under this general license. 

ec. Platinum in the form of jewelry and in 
the form of other articles of personal adorn- 
ment may be exported under this general 
license only when it is certain that such 
articles will be used as articles of personal 
adornment and not for any other purpose. 

d. Personal firearms and hunting guns ex- 
ported under this general license shall be 
limited to three guns per person. 

e. The following provisions shall govern the 
export of motor vehicles under this general 
license: 

i. Permanent residents of the United States 
may export motor vehicles under this general 
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license when the vehicle is their personal 
property and is exported solely for the use of 
the exporter or his family. 

ii. Persons residing in the United States and 
departing to take residence abroad may ex- 
port motor vehicles under this general license 
if the vehicle to be exported was acquired no 
less than six months prior to the date of 
export and is intended solely for the use of 
the exporter or his family. 

iii. Nonresidents who have brought motor 
vehicles into the United States may export 
such motor vehicles under this general 
license. 

f. Radios exported under this general li- 
cense are subject to Navy orders which re- 
quire that they must either be put in storage 
as freight or placed in the custody of the | 
Master of a vessel before they leave the 
United States. In addition, radios which op- 
erate by means of batteries must have their 
batteries and tubes disconnected before they 
are so stored or placed in the custody of the 
Master of a vessel, 

g. Collectors of Customs shall have the 
authority to limit or prevent altogether the 
exportation of any commodity under this 
general license whenever, in their judgment, 
the amount of the commodity to be export: d 
is in excess of the normal quantity for the 
purpose, or whenever they shall have reason 
to believe that such exportation is to be 
made for the purpose of evading any of the 
regulations of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

h. Items of personal baggage which may 
not be exported under this general license 
may be exported under other general licenses 
if the provisions of such general licenses are 
applicable and the conditions for their use 
have been fulfilled. 

3. Special Provisions Applicable to the Use 
of This General License. 

a. Definition of a United Nations’ Vessel. 

For the purpose of this general license, a 
United Nations’ vessel shall be considered to 
be any vessel which 

i. Is owned by or under charter to the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, or the War Shipping 
Administration, or the British Ministry of 
War Transport, or Canadian Department of 
Munitions and Supply, or Soviet Government 
Purchasing Commission, proceeding to any 
destination; or 

ii. Has been approved to the Collector of 
Customs by special instructions from the 
Foreign Economic Administration; or 

iii. Has secured an authentic and accept- 
able certificate from the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, or British Ministry of War 
Transport, or Canadian Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, or the Soviet Govern- 
ment Purchasing Commission, certifying that 
the vessel is operating on the instant voyage 
in the interest of the respective agency issu- 
ing the certificate, provided said document 
is acceptable to the Collector of Customs; or 

iv. Is of registry of a country numbered 1 
thru 3, 5 thru 58, 60 thru 67, 71 thru 81, or 
99, or of the Netherlands, Norway, or Poland, 
provided that the destination of vessels in 
this classification shall be one of these num- 
bered countries. 

b. What Passengers May Take. 

i. Passengers Leaving by Plane, by United 
Nations’ Vessel, or by any Form of Land 
Transportation. 

Persons leaving the United States, as pas- 
sengers, by plane, by United Nations’ vessel, 
or by any form of land transportation, may 
take with them under this general license 
their personal effects (not more than $10.00 
of which may be food), household articles, 
professional instruments and tools of trade, 
and motor vehicles, as such commodities are 
described in paragraph 1 above. 

ii. Passengers Leaving by a Vessel which 
is not a United Nations’ Vessel. 

Persons leaving the United States, as pas- 
sengers, on a vessel which is not a United 
Nations’ vessel, may take with them under 
this general license the same commodities 
as persons who leave by a United Nations’ 
vessel with the exception of the following ar- 
ticles: radios, radio parts, foodstuffs, cam- 
eras, electrical apparatus, scientific instru- 
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ments, technical books, and no more than one 
fountain pen. 

ce. What Crew Members May Take. 

i. Crew Members Leaving by a United Na- 
tions’ Vessel. 

Crew members leaving the United States 
on a United Nations’ vessel may take with 
them under this general license their per- 
sonal effects, and such professional instru- 
ments as are customarily used by seamen and 
which the Collector of Customs is satisfied 
will actually be used on board and are not 
being taken in excess of such use (for exam- 
ple, sextants, binoculars) . 

The personal effects taken by crew mem- 
bers of a United Nations’ vessel under this 
general license shall be limited to those 
described in paragraph 1 a, above, provided 
that no crew member shall take more than 
one pair of new shoes (which must be ob- 
tained in accordance with OPA regulations) 
nor food in excess of $5.00 in total net value, 
and provided, also, that the total net value 
of all commodities, in the nature of cloth- 
ing, articles of personal adornment and sou- 
venirs, taken by a single crew member On a 
single voyage, for other than his own per- 
sonal use, shall be limited to $25.00. 

ii. Crew Members Leaving by a Vessel which 
is not a United Nations’ Vessel. 

Crew members leaving the United States on 
a vessel which is not a United Nations’ vessel 
may take with them under this general li- 
cense only their personal effects as de- 
scribed in paragraph 1 a, above, provided that 
none of the commodities so exported shall 
be those for which OPA ration currency or 
coupons must be surrendered and provided, 
also, that the total net value of all commod- 
ities, in the nature of clothing, articles of 

mal adornment and souvenirs, taken by 
a single crew member on a single voyage, for 
other than his own personal use, shall be lim- 
ited to $10.00. It is further expressly pro- 
vided that such crew members may not take 
with them under this general license any 
of the following articles: radios, radio parts, 
foodstuffs, cameras, electrical apparatus and 
appliances,. scientific instruments, technical 
books or more than one fountain pen. 


VII. Procepure ror SENDING “Girt PARCELS 
TO PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNED CIVIL- 
IANS.” 


The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels 
to Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians” 
on pages 108 through 111 of Comprehensive 
a Schedule No. 14 is amended as fol- 
Ows: 

A: The items set forth below shall be added 
to those listed in 7 g: 

1. Miscellaneous Items. 

Kitchen and Eating Utensils, not of glass or 
other breakable materials: 


Pans, baking Cloths, dish and dry- 
Dishes, pudding 
Openers, can 
Boilers, double 


ing 
Forks, dinner 
Shakers, salt 


Whisks, egg Pots, tea and coffee 
Jugs Plates, dinner 
Pans, f Plates, pie 
Dishes, vegetable, Colander 

with cover Kettles, tea 
Spoons, serving, Bowls 

table and tea Bowls, coffee 
Ladles Mugs 

Bowls, mixing 
2. Food items. 


Meal, flour or vari- 
ous mixture to be 
used for baking or 
cooking such as 
Bisquick, ginger- 
bread mix, pan- 
cake flour, etc. 

Powdered eggs 

Precooked beans 


B. The item “Vitamin tablets in cardboard 
containers” under the heading “Miscellane- 
ous Items” in paragraph 7g., is changed to 
read as follows: 

“Vitamins, in containers of cardboard, plas- 
tic or other unbreakable materials.” 

C. The item “Sweet Chocolate in bars (one 
pound)” under the heading “Food Items” 


Powdered milk 

Garden seeds 

Baking powder 

Dried puddings 

Fruit cake—in com- 
mercially packed 
cardboard con- 
tainers 
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in paragraph 7g., is changed to read as 
follows: 

“Sweet chocolate in bars (not in excess of 
two pounds).” 


No. 540—Current Export Bulletin No. 171, 
June 15, 1944 


I. ROLLBACK OF THE DECENTRALIZATION PLAN 


A. Effective July 1, 1944, a major rollback 
of the Decentralization Plan for the countries 
listed below is made by removing additional 
commodities from the Import Recommenda- 
tion system. As a result, the Decentraliza- 
tion Procedure for these countries will re- 
main in effect only for those commodities 
listed in paragraph C, below. This modifica- 
tion is a further step toward simplifications 
in Decentralization procedures announced 
previously.* 

The Other American Republics to which 
this modification applies are: 


Colombia El Salvador 
Costa Rica Guatemala 
Dominican Republic Haiti 
Ecuador Honduras 


*Modifications in Decentralization proce- 
dures for Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico were an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletins Nos. 139, 
155, and 156. (Announcements 506, 524 and 
525 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 
8, April 8 and April 15, respectively.) 
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Nicaragua Peru 
Panama Uruguay 
Paraguay 


It is expected that similar announcements 
concerning Other American Republics will be 
published shortly. 

B. On and after July 1, 1944, exporters wil] 
no longer be required to obtain Import Rec- 
ommendations to accompany license applica- 
tions to export to any of the countries named 
above any commodity which is not listed in 
paragraph C, below. However, the Foreign 
Economic Administration will endeavor inso- 
far as possible to give preference to those ap- 
plications which are accompanied by Import 
Recommendations already issued. Exporters 
should note that while the commodities, that 
are not contained in paragraph C, below, wil] 
no longer require Import Recommendations, 
they will continue to be subject to quantity 
and other limitations of the WPB or other 
agencies. In addition, it should be carefully 
noted that the removal of certain commodities 
from the Decentralization procedure in the 
country of destination does not mean neces- 
sarily that they are in free supply, nor that 
they may be exported without an export 
license. 

C. Those commodities which have not been 
removed from the Decentralization Procedure 
and for which Import Recommendations must 
accompany all license applications to export 
to the countries named above are set forth 
in the positive list below: 





Commodity 





Bristles, sorted, bunched or prepared 
Brushes - _- ; 

Buttons, metal -- 

Coal and Coke 

Steel, carbon and alloy 


Fourdrinier wire. 
Tacks and nails_- 
Cotton and cotton products: 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton sewing thread 
Crochet, darning and embroidery cotton 
Cotton twine, rope and cordage (except tire cord) 
Cotton manufactures 


Wool yarn 

Rayon and Rayon Products: 
Rayon waste and staple fiber 
Rayon yarn 


Rayon thread and yarn for sewing, embroidering, 


hand-knitting and crocheting. 
Rayon textiles and manufactures 


Miscellaneous textile products, including oilcloth and 


pyraxylin fabrics. 
Rubber and rubber products: Tire and inner tubes and 
solid tires. 
Wood and wood manufactures: 
Sawmill products 
Wood manufactures 


CMP | 


Code Schedule B Number 
0. 
0935.00. 
9822.00 through 9826.91 
| 6209.98 
5001.00 through 5004.00. 
2001 | 6020.00. 


2005 | 6021.00, 6022.00, 6023.00.. 
2011 | 6032.05 through 6032.98. 
| 6016.01 through 6016.09 

2016 | 6062.00, 6023.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 6072.00, 
6073.00. 

2021 | 6030.15 through 6031.19. 

2026 | 6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00, 6058,00, 6059.00.! 

2031 | 6033.00 through 6035.10, 6036.00, 6037.11 through 
6037.19, 6038.11 through 6038.19. 

2036 | 6104.10. 

2041 | 6045.00, 6050.00. 

2046 | 6041.00, 6042.00 

2051 | 6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05. 

2056 | 6105.15 through 6105.38.? 

2061 | 6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 6087.50, 
6091.01,’ 6091.09 through 6091.98, 6092,00, 6093.00, 


6095.00 
2501 | 6020.00. 
2505 6025.00, 6026.00. 


2511 | 6017.01 through 6017.09 
2516 | 6062.00, 6063.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 6072.00, 
6073.00 
2521 | 6031.50 through 6031.98 
2526 | 6051.00, 6052,00, 6054.00, 6058.00, 6059.00 '. 
2531 | 6035.50 through 6035.90, 6037.51, through 6037.98, 
6038.51 through 6038.98. 
2536 | 6104.90. 
2541 | 6045.00. 
2551 | 6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05. 
2556 | 6105.15 through 6105.38." 
2561 | 6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 6087.50, 
6091.01,? 6091.09 through 6091.98. 
R24 | 6086.90. 
715 6094.00, 6095.00, 6439.98, 6479.98 


3011.10 through 3013.20. 

3015.00, 

3016.00. 

3018.00. 

3023.00 through 3140.00, 3171.00 through 3181.00 

3187.00 through 3189.00 

3633.00. 

3830.07. 

3840.07 through 3840.11 

3842.00. 


3845.00 through 3857.70. 
3911.00 through 3918.00. 


2060.00 through 2067.00. 


4060.00 through 4139.00, 4156.00, 4159.00. 
4214.01 through 4239.00, 4260.00, 4291.00, 4292.00. 


1 Railroad nut locks included under this number, are B products and do not require Import Recommendations. 

2 Railway cast iron car wheels included under these numbers do not require Import Recommendations. 

3 Cotton bale ties included under Schedule B No. 6091.01 require Import Recommendations; other Class B Products 
classified under any of the Schedule B Nos. falling in the steel categories listed do not require Import Recommendations. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Commodity 





Wood and wood manufactures—Continued. 
Wood, unmanufactured - 
Balsa manufactures__. 
Battery storage separators, blanks, ete.. 
Douglas fir plywood_- 
Dimension stock. - -- 
: 001 blanks__._- 
Wood blocks - - 
Bungs wood 
Wood floor blocks. 
Wood paving blocks 
Ladder stock s 
Shoe last blocks - - in 
Wood match blocks... ---- 
Shuttle blocks. 
Tank stock. 
Rattan. __-.- 


Schedule B Number 





4001.00 through 4034.00. 
4299.00. 
4299.00. 
-| 4299.00. 
4299.00. 
.| 4299.00. 
.| 4299.00. 
4299.00. 
4299.00. 
..| 4299.00. 
-| 4299.00. 
4299.00. 
...| 4299.00. 
-| 4299.00. 
4299.00. 
4299.00. 








II. GENERAL LICENSE FOR CERTAIN PICKLED OR 
SALTED PoRK PRODUCTS 


Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, at the request of the 
War Food Administration, has placed the 
commodity listed below under general license 
for export to Group K and V country des- 
tinations until July 31, 1944. At the end of 
the general license period, the supply situa- 
tion will be reviewed and appropriate action 
taken. Announcement of the action taken 
will be made in a subsequent bulletin. 


Effective July 1, 1944, all valid outstanding 
individual export licenses and release cer- 
tificates for shipments of this commodity to 
destinations included in K and V groups are 
cancelled and these documents shall be re- 
turned to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. At the end of the general license 
period and the return to the individual 
licensing procedure, all applications for ex- 
port licenses and release certificates will be 
considered with reference to the new allo- 
cations to be established for this commodity. 





Commodity 


Pork, pickled or salted other than : mente, shoulders, 
or Cumberland and Wiltshire sides - ; 





No. 541—Current Export Bulletin No. 
172, June 17, 1944 


I. ROLLBACK OF THE DECENTRALIZATION PLAN 
For MExIco 


A. Effective July 1, 1944, a major rollback 
of the Decentralization Plan for Mexico is 
made by removing additional commodities 
from the Export Recommendation system. 
As a result, the Decentralization Procedure 
for Mexico will remain in effect only for those 
commodities listed in paragraph C, below. 
This modification is a further step toward 
simplifications in Decentralization proce- 
dures announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 1389 (Announcement 506 n ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 8). 

B. On and after July 1, 1944, exporters will 
no longer be required to obtain Export 
Recommendations to accompany license ap- 
plications to export to Mexico any commodity 
which is not listed in paragraph C, below. 


| De partment . tener: 
of Commerce a ral om Effective date 
Schedule aoe te of change 
| BNumber | 2foup,old | group, new 
0032.00 | None | K and V Immediately. 
| | 
However, the Foreign Economic Administra- 


tion will endeavor insofar as possible to give 
preference to those applications which are 
accompanied by Export Recommendations 
already issued. Exporters should note that 
while the commodities, that are not con- 
tained in paragraph C, below, will no longer 
require Export Recommendations, they will 
continue to be subject to quantity and other 
limitations of the WPB or other agencies. In 
addition, it should be carefully noted that 
the removal of certain commodities from the 
Decentralization procedure in the country of 
destination does not mean necessarily that 
they are in free supply, nor that they may be 
exported without an export license. 

C. Those commodities which have not been 
removed from the Decentralization Procedure 
and for which Export Recommendations must 
accompany all license applications to export 
to Mexico are set forth in the positive list 
below: 





Commodity 


Rayon and Rayon Products: 
Acetate rayon filament yarn, single and plied 


Viscose and cuprammonium filament yarn, emeeihe and plied 


Spun rayon yarn, single and plied 
Rayon waste and staple fiber 
Steel, carbon and alloy 


CMP 
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T. W. Delahanty 
Drug Trade Barriers”).—See the No- 
VEMBER 6, 1943, issue of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


(“Latin American 


T. P. Deuber (co-author “Mexico’s 
Timberland Awaits Development”) .— 
Born in Ada, Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Received his primary and _ second- 
ary education in Switzerland, and B. S. 
and M. S. from Columbia University, 
New York City, where he majored in 
economic geography with emphasis on 
the Far East. He traveled extensively 
at various times in the United States 
and Europe, especially western and cen- 
tral Europe. Is well acquainted with 
the industrial and commercial regions of 
the Netherlands, Belgium, northern 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, southern Germany, and north- 
ern Italy. Is the author of several pa- 
pers on economic-geographic topics of 
various countries and industries. With 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Lumber Unit, since February 
1944. 


Joseph L. Muller (co-author ‘“‘Mexico’s 
Timberland Awaits Development”).— 
Chief of the Lumber Unit. Is a lum- 
berman by profession and training. At 
the New York State College of For- 
estry, he obtained a B. S. degree, ma- 
joring in the conversion, distribution, 
and utilization of forest products. He 
has had 12 years of industrial experience, 
part of which was obtained at lumber 
mills and lumber distributing yards, in- 
cluding the Meadow River Lumber Co. 
and W. B. Morse Lumber Co. In Janu- 
ary 1938 Mr. Muller joined the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and since that 
time, to date, has dealt with many 
problems relating to the production and 
marketing of lumber and allied products. 
Mr. Muller was born in Rochester, N. Y. 
He has a pilot’s license and has put his 
hobby of flying to work as an active 
member of the Civil Air Patrol. He has 
authored many articles. 





Code Schedule B Number 
Number 
3840.08, 
| 3840.11, 
.| 3840.07, 
.| 3830.07, 
2001 | 6020.00, 
2005 | 6021.00, 6022.00, 6023.00, 


| 


2011 | 6032.05 through 6032.98, 
| 6016.01 through 6016. 09. 





II. ROLLBACK OF THE DECENTRALIZATION PLAN 
FOR CHILE AND VENEZUELA 


A. Effective July 1, 1944, Current Export 
Bulletin No. 171 (Announcement 540 above) 
is amended to include Chile and Venezuela 
with the other American Republics which 
adopted the major rollback of the Decen- 
tralization Plan. All the provisions set forth 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 171 to the 
other American Republics listed shall also 
be — for exports to Chile and Vene- 
zuela 





III. ExporT OF VESSELS UNDER GENERAL 


LICENSE (VMC) 


(Replaces Subject V of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 170, Announcement 539 above). 

Subject IV of Current Export Bulletin No. 
138 (Announcement 505 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 8), issued De- 
cember 31, 1943, entitled “Export of Vessels 
Under General License (VMC)” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“A General License VMC has been granted 
for the export of any vessel of fifty gross tons 


’ 





or over when transfer of the vessel to a per- 
son not a citizen of the United States or the 
placing of the vessel under foreign registry or 
flag has been authorized by an order of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. However, when 
a vessel is being or has been built purposely 
for export, the builder or exporter must file 
an individual application for an export li- 
cense on FEA form 119. 

“The exportation of vessels under fifty gross 
tons which are not built purposely for ex- 
port must also be authorized on FEA form 
119 


“Under Sections 9 and 37 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended, the transfer of, or 
any agreement to transfer, any vessel to 
foreign ownership, registry or flag must be 
approved by the Maritime Commission. If 
approved, the Maritime Commission will no- 
tify the applicant of such approval and 
send a copy of the transfer order to the 
Collector of Customs.” 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each Case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
June 10, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Docuntents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The June 10 issue contains these 
articles: 


“In Tuts PoIGNANT Hour”: PRAYER BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


ALLIED MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FRANCE: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Statement by the Acting Secretary of 

State. 


LIBERATION OF ROME BY THE ALLIES: 
Radio Address by the President. 
Messages Exchanged Between the 

President of the United States and Gov- 

ernment and Military Officials of the 

United States. 

Attitude of the Liberian Government. 


Wark REFUGEES: 

Removal of European Refugees to the 
United States. 

Refugee Centers in the Middle East. 


PorRTUGUESE ACTION CONCERNING THE Ex- 
PORTATION AND PRODUCTION OF WOLF- 
RAM: ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE ACTING 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATIONS STATEMENT BY 
THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE. 


RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT’S PERSONAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE TO THE VATICAN. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE POLISH 
PRIME MINISTER. 


VISIT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY OF 
BRAZIL. 


RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF ECUADOR. 


RELIEF SUPPLIES FOR ALLIED NATIONALS IN- 
TERNED IN THE FAR EAST. 


Visit OF SCHOLARS FROM CHINA. 
WILLIs C. BARRETT RETURNS FROM CHINA. 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR IN THE 
Post-War PERIOD; ADDRESS BY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY BERLE. 
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PRESENTATION OF LEGION OF MERIT MEDALS. 
AMERICAN-MEXICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 


DOoUBLE-TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
CANADA. 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONVENTION. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRE- 
TARY’S LIAISON OFFICE TO THE DIVISION 
OF FOREIGN ACTIVITY CORRELATION: 
DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1277 OF JUNE 7, 
1944. 


RUBBER ADVISORY PANEL. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN HONDURAS. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
1943. 9 pp. Inquiry Reference Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


BOOKLETS ON INDIA’s RESOURCES. Com- 
merce Department of the Government of 
India. 1944. Illus. A series of pam- 
phlets covering various aspects of Indian 
industries: 


Inp14’s RAW MATERIALS. 40 pp. Booklet 
No. 1. 


THE INDIAN COTTON MILL INDUSTRIES. 34 
pp. Booklet No. 2. 


THE JUTE INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 14 pp. 
Booklet No. 3. 


INDIAN HIDES AND SKINS. 5 pp. Booklet 
No. 4. 


THE Story or INDIAN COFFEE. 8 pp. 
Booklet No. 5. 


THE SuGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 9 pp. 
Booklet No. 6. 


INDIAN GLASS INDUSTRY. 6 pp. Booklet 
No. 7. 


PAPER MAKING IN INDIA. 9 pp. Booklet 
No. 8. 


Lac IN InpDIA. 9 pp. Booklet No. 9. 








20 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 11 
pp. Booklet No. 10. 

Available from: Commerce Department 
of the Government of India, New Delhi, 
India. 


CANADA AFTER THE War. Alexander 
Brady and F. R. Scott (editors). 1944, 
359 pp. Price, $4,25. Comprises a group 
of studies covering political, social, and 
economic policies for Canada in post- 
war years. The authors, who are experts 
in the fields of economics, politics, agri- 
culture, industries, social planning, and 
international affairs, here present the 
problems and difficulties in their various 
lines and offer solutions for overcoming 
them. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. Chatham 
House Study Group. 1943. 92 pp. Price 
85 cents. An interim report of the Group, 
designed to point out what are apt to be 
the main problems in Anglo-German re. 
lations when the war with Germany is 
won, 

Available from: The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, New York Publica- 
tions Office, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
A ee 


AESCULAPIUS IN LATIN AMERICA. Aris- 
tides A. Moll. 1944. 639 pp. Illus. Price, 
$7. Relates the history of medicine in 
the Latin American countries from the 
early days of their discovery and settle- 
ment to the present. The first section 
deals with the colonial era (1492-1808), 
showing development of this science, 
Part II carries on this growth, showing 
foreign influences at work and the grad- 
ual building up of the various phases of 
this invaluable aid to mankind. Topics 
discussed here include new discoveries in 
medicine, nursing and social service, lab- 
oratories and institutes, social security, 
public health, vital statistics, Pan Ameri- 
can cooperation. Appendixes present 
chronology for disease, medical and gen- 
eral chronology for Latin America, and 
a bibliography. 

Available from: W. B. Saunders Co., 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: TWo YEARS 
oF War 1939-1941. R. MacGregor Daw- 
son. 1943. Vol. 2. 350 pp. Price, $3. 
Second in a series of biennial surveys of 
the international relationships of Can- 
ada, the present volume covers three 
main aspects of that country at war. 
Part I relates the processes involved in 
preparing Government departments to 
meet the needs of war, the Federal elec- 
tion of 1940, and the rapid growth of 
the Canadian war effort in 1941. Part 
II gives a detailed account of the develop- 
ment of Canada’s armed forces and of 
the country’s industry. Part III covers 
Canada’s foreign relations during these 
years, with particular emphasis on con- 
tacts with Great Britain and the United 
States. A fourth section presents 15 doc- 
uments bearing on Canada’s war effort 
and foreign relations. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York ll, 


N. Y. 
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cial risks involved. They include tin, 
quinine, and manila fiber, which were 
formerly obtained from areas now occu- 
pied by the Japanese. They also include 
materials like mica and quartz crystals 
which were always imported but which 
are needed in vastly increased amounts 
to fill our military needs for radar, and 
other purposes. They include other ma- 
terials like copper, which the United 
States normally produces in large enough 
quantities to meet our domestic require- 
ments but which cannot be produced here 
in quantities sufficient to meet expanded 
wartime needs. 

Altogether, the USCC is procuring from 
foreign countries about 100 different 
kinds of strategic raw materials and com- 
modities and many varieties of essential 
foods, from every country in the Western 
Hemisphere, most of Africa, India, China, 
Australia, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. 


Basic Aims 


The policies which the USCC has fol- 
lowed in its foreign procurement activi- 
ties have been based on two simple aims. 
The first has been to buy for public ac- 
count only those materials determined 
by the War Production Board or the 
War Food Administration to be essential 
to the war effort which cannot be pro- 
cured by private importers without direct 
Government aid. The second objective 
has been to use in its public procurement 
existing commercial facilities wherever 
they are available. 

The demands of the war effort for 
many commodities, as well as the loss of 
normal sources of certain strategic mate- 
rials, have made it necessary to develop 
new or greatly increased production in 
areas still open to us. It has been neces- 
sary to: revive a practically extinct qui- 
nine industry in Latin America; increase 
the production of tin in Bolivia and the 
Belgian Congo; initiate new plantations 
in Latin America for the production of 
fibers formerly obtained from the Far 
East; and to bring about an increase of 
several hundred percent in the produc- 
tion of many forest products, including 
balsa wood for life rafts and Mosquito 
bombers. 


Varied Methods 


These increases have been obtained in 
many ways—by reducing the risk to pro- 
ducers through term contracts; by ad- 
vances of capital; by sending geologists, 
forestry experts, and agricultural experts 
into the field; by expediting the ship- 
ment of equipment to producers; by ne- 
gotiations with foreign governments to 
prevent imposition of restrictive taxes 
or other impediments to commodity pro- 
curement; and by many other kinds of 
technical assistance. 

Much of this stimulation has resulted 
in increases in the direct importation of 
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Brazil_——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial (Official Gazette) , of 
Brazil. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from the date of publication: 











Date of 
Class number and : 
Trade-mark | product pubiion 
; 1944 
Plexivita | No. 3—A pharmaceuti- | May’ 
ca] and medical prep- 
aration. 
Ergosedar .__- lnc eecoktanusebkesuahg Do. 








; Date of 
Trade-mark Close Samer end «| ara 
product tion 
1934 
Profenamin__. -_---- No. 2—A pharmaceuti- | May 8 
cal and medical srep- 
aration. Do. 
Menthol-Snow___...| No. 3—Menthol___-_-__- Do. 
Menthol-Snow___._.| No. 1—Menthol______- 


. Do. 
Vitaquinase-Honor__| No. 3—A pharmaceuti- | May 16 


cal preparation. 


Endopenicila Honor.| ._...do_...........-._--- Do. 
Rapid___.._.........| No. 10—Portable ster- Do. 
ilizer. 
eee aN No. 16—Venetian blinds.| Do. 














strategic materials and commodities into 
the United States by private importers. 
United States imports of all commodities 
for consumption have risen from $2,276,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $3,367,000,000 in 1943. 
Of the 1943 figure, an estimated $2,350,- 
000,000 consisted of imports which were 
exclusively for private account—a figure 
greater than total imports in 1939. Fur- 
thermore, almost 40 percent of our total 
1939 imports came from areas now cut 
off by the Axis. Imports from those 
areas remaining open to us in 1943 were 
only $1,380,000,000 in 1939, compared to 
the $2,350,000,000 of exclusively private- 
account imports in 1943—roughly a 60 
percent increase. 

In some special cases, the USCC has 
been able to provide a direct service to 
U. S. business and industry, even though 
the commodity involved is not one which 
the War Production Board has placed 
under “Government purchase” because 
of war requirements. In areas close to 
the fighting fronts, and in certain other 
parts of the world where private im- 
porters cannot yet operate, it has been 
possible for the USCC to act as the inter- 
mediate purchaser in behalf of all U. S. 
importers and to resell to those import- 
ers as a group. While this device is only 
a stopgap pending the time when Ameri- 
can importers can act in their own be- 
half, it is proving useful in preserving 
American private channels of trade. 


Officers and Directors 


Since the USCC is the corporate agency 
through which some of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the U. S. is carried out, 
the agencies of the U. S. Government 
most concerned with that policy are rep- 
resented on its Board of Directors. The 
present Board consists of the chief 
policy-making officials of FEA and of one 
representative each from the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
roster of board members and USCC of- 
ficers follows: 


Boarp OF DIRECTORS 
Leo T. Crowley, 


Chairman.-_-_---- Administrator, FEA 
GOonkt CA...W.. 200 General Counsel, FEA 
Lauchlin Currie... Acting Deputy Adminis- 

trator, FEA 


Charles T. Fisher, 


Pt . Sapna Ss Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
Paul H. Nitze____-_ Director, Foreign Pro- 


curement and Develop- 
ment Branch, FEA 
Herbert W. Pari- 


Mis co cae Director, Office of Food 
Programs, FEA 
Arthur Paul... Deputy Executive Direc- 


tor, Bureau of Areas, 


Warren Lee Pier- 
MOGs ain acticin President, Export-Import 
Bank 
Henry W. Riley... Deputy Administrator, 
FEA 


Sidney H. Scheuer. Executive Director, Bu- 
reau of Supplies, FEA 

Charles P. Taft_._.. Director, Office of War- 
time Economics, State 
Department 

Harry D. White__. Assistant to Secretary, 
Treasury Department 


OFFICERS 


Leo T. Crowley__.. President 
Sidney H. Scheuer_ Vice President 


Paul H. Nitze_____ Vice President 
Herbert W. Pari- 
CNG icici teticinns Vice President 


Robert P. Furey... Assistant Vice President 
Van Lear Wood- 

WETG Uo kind Assistant Vice President 
Henry W. Riley... Secretary and Treasurer 
Harry L. Babbitt__ Assistant Secretary 
Leonard W. 

TN as Assistant Treasurer 
Edgar M. Brister__ Assistant Treasurer 
W. E. Unzicker__. Assistant Treasurer 


DO CO iia anita General Counsel 
Robert S. Stevens. Assistant General Coun- 
sel 





Jute Cultivation in Colombia 
and Argentina 


The Colombian and Argentine Gov- 
ernments have each recently become in- 
terested in expanded cultivation of jute, 
according to press reports. Experimental 
plantings of seeds brought from India 


. have proved satisfactory in Colombia.and 


may become the nucleus of further cul- 
tivation. In Argentina the cultivation of 
this commodity is to be under strict con- 
trol, and a fund of 300,000 pesos (approx- 
imately $87,000) has been established to 
finance experiments that have thus far 
proved quite successful. 
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nish Curacao about $6,000,000 and that 
after this period the British Government 
would supply the amount of dollars 
needed by Curacao’s economy, provided 
exchange restrictions were put into effect 
in Curacao. During some months, after 
the payment of the $6,000,000, the Bank 
of England furnished $500,000 per month 
to Curacao. This amount was not ade- 
quate, and, as a result, balances in ster- 
ling of the Curacao Bank, as well as notes 
issued by the Bank against such balances, 
increased considerably. 

The Netherlands Government was re- 
quested by Curacao to convert all pounds 
exceeding 250,000 into dollars and to in- 
crease the monthly allotment from $500,- 
000 to $600,000. A temporary agreement 
was reached to this effect which also 
provided that all pounds balances of 
Curacao in excess of 1,000,000 pounds 
should be converted into dollars to a 
maximum of 20,000,000 florins per year. 
Dollars arising out of the conversion of 
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pounds above 1,000,000 were to be cred- 
ited with a banking institution in the 
United States in favor of the Curacao 
Bank and could’be released for use only 
with the joint consent of the Curacao 
government and the Curacao Bank. 
Under expanded industrial activity even 
that agreement has not been entirely 
satisfactory, and the Financial Commis- 
sion to London was expected to point out 
the limitations of the present arrange- 
ment. 

The credit situation continues the 
same as in recent months, with banks 
ready to extend reasonable credit to firms 
of good credit standing. Collections were 
reported from fair to good during May. 





Licorice, which is said to have been in- 
troduced into England from Syria in 
1562, is now being cultivated on only a 
few acres, the British press states. 
Farmers in certain sections of Yorkshire 
state that soil suitable for growing the 
plant must be used for other purposes. 
Ideal soil for growing licorice is scarce 
in Great Britain. 
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New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 34) 


Foop RATIONING AND SuppLy, 1943-44, 
League of Nations. 1944. 104 pp. Price, 
$1. A summary of the food situation in 
Europe currently. Describes the food- 
rationing systems in various countries 
and the supplies available in different 
areas, and reports health and mortality 
conditions of the civilian population. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y, 


RaIL AND Roap TRANSPORT. Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure. 1944, 
15 pp. Price, 10 cents. Third Report 
from the Select Committee on National] 
Expenditure, Session 1943-44. 

Available from: British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 





It has been estimated that 2,000 tons 
of whale oil are used for lighting and for 
railway signals in Spain each year. 
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